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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL.— | 


NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. 
All Pictures, &c., intended for EXHIBITION and 
SALE the ensuing Season, must be sent for the in- 
ion of the Committee, on Monday, the 16th, and 
wesday, the 17th of January next, between the hours 
of Ten in the Morning, and Five in the Evening; after 
which time no Picture or other Work of Art will be 
received. Portraits and Drawings in Water-colours 
are inadmissible. 
N.B. No Picture will be received for Sale that is not 
bond fide the property of the artist. 
Witt1amM BARNARD, Keeper. 


7 THE PUBLIC.—The COMMITTEE of 
the ART-UNION of LONDON, having had their 
attention directed by numerous Correspondents to some 
recent announcements of Art-Unions—purporting to 
Tesembie ) fo eee this and similar associations 
already ished, but which are in var A com- 
mercial speculations for individual benefit—deem it 
their duty, in order to prevent misapprehension, by 
which serious mischief might be done to a valuable 
means of advancing the Arts, to state broadly, that this 
Society was established solely with the disinterested 
view of disseminating a love of the Fine Arts, pro- 
moting their progress, and elevating the public taste. 
No —— connected with its management has the 
slightest personal interest in the purchase of Works of 
Art, or can possibly derive any advantage, pecuniary 
or otherwise, therefrom; so that there is no subor- 
dinate end of an individual nature to serve. The Com- 
Mittee cannot but view with distrust any scheme 
which, under the guise of such a principle as this, 
seeks to assume for individuals actuated by pecuniar 
motives, an influence which might place Art an 
Artists in a state of thraldom likely to be productive 
of most serious consequences. 

The Society’s Prospectus, and all other information, 
may be obtained at the Office, No. 4, Trafalgar-square, 
Charing-cross, and of any of the local Secretaries 
throughout the Country. Subscribers of the current 
year will receive, in addition to the chance of obtaining 
a valuable Work of Art, a Line Engraving by Mr. L. 

ks, from Sir A. W. Calcott’s Picture, * Raffaclle 
and the Fornarina.” — An early Subscription is in- 
vited. The Duke or CamBripege—President. 
Georce Gopwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.,) Hon. 
. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., Secs. 
Nov. 22, 1842. 


HE ROYAL IRISH ART-UNION.— 

TICKETS for 1843, may now be obtained in 

lon, by applying to Messrs. D. and P. Colnaghi, 
Pall-Mall; Mr. C. Roberson, 51, Long-Acre ; Messrs. 
Graves and Co., No.6, Pall-Mall; Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Packie, Cockspur-street ; or Mr. Ackermann, 191, 
Regent-street. 


[ie ARRAN PISHERMAN’S DROWNED 
), by F. W. Burton + R.H.A. This 
= work, about to be engraved tor ths’ Roya Irisn 
mon, 1843, may be viewed for a short time at 

esers. Graves and Co., No. 6, Pall-Mall, where Tickets 
and every information may be obtained. 


ene 


D*wiNe AND PAINTING. — Artists 
4nd others are informed that the SCHOOL, at 
ih TOTTENHAM COURT-ROAD, is now Open” for 
Wioter Season. Antique Class on Monday, Wed- 
Caen’ and Friday Evenings, from six to ten. Life 
$, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturda Evenings, 
half-past seven to half-past nine.—Terms : Life 

One Guinea per Quarter; Antique, Half-a- 








Guinea. To both Classes, 25 Shillings. 
WILLIAM Barrer, Hon, Sec. | 





| Stationers’ Hall-court ; and 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 

HE ART-UNIONS of GERMANY, BER. 
LIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN, under the 
Patronage of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Nobility. The price of a 
Subscription Ticket, in either ef the above Associa- 
tions, is 20s. each, which will entitle the holder to one 
copy of the Annual Presentation Engraving, which will 


THIS JOURNAL BEING STAMPED, CIRCULATES, POSTAGE FRER, TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


be delivered IMMEDIATELY after the drawing, free of | 
duty and carriage, and also a chance of obtaining a | 


work of Art, value trom au to £300. 

e Engravings, which are executed in the very first 
style of Art, are exhibited daily at the German Repo- 
sitory, No.9, Newman-street. 

The Subscription List to the Art-Union of Dresden 
will close on Saturday, the 10th inst. Two beautiful 
Prints will be presented to each Subscriber on the 10th 
of January, -_ viz :— 

* The a Music,’ after Professor Rietschel ; and 

John yden, odvinisterios. Baptism to an adult 
Female at Munster, in Westphalia, in the presence of 
his enthusiastic Followers,” after Baehr. Size, 21 in. 


by 16 in. 
of Prospectus can be obtained, or forwarded free, upon 
application to 
Hswry Hertno, Secretary, 
9, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 
RAMES for ART-UNION PRINTS. — As 
every Subscriber to the “ london Art-Union” 
will very shortly obtain possession of the Print issued 
by THE Society, and as to frame it inan elegant, and 
not costly, manner, will be a most desirable object to 
many of the or Mr. BIELEFELD begs to an- 
nounce that has prepared a Frame expressly for 
the Print of the ‘Saint’s Day’—the presentation print 
of the London Art-Union. It is manufactured of 
Papier Maché, a lighter, more elegant, and more durable 
material than any hitherto used for this purpose. 
Papier Maché Works, 15, Wellington-street North, 
Strand. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE 
COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL 
OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 

(To be continued every alternate month) price 3s, 6d., 

The Fourth N umber of 
DRAWING BOOK; containing 
Elementary Instructions in Drawing, and ilius- 
trating ithe Principles of Design as applied to Orna- 


mental Art. 

The Council have arranged that this work shall be 
sold ata price little exceeding the cost of production, 
so that, as far as possible, it may come within the reach 
of all classes of persons desirous of Instruction in 
Drawing and the Art of Design. 

The First Part is to be devoted to Elementary In- 
struction, and will exhibit a course of Outline Drawing 
(including both Geometrical and Free-hand Drawing) 
and Shadowing, illustrated by numerous examples, as 
well modern as ancient, so as to form a complete 
Course of Instruction in Ornamental Design, prelimi- 
nary to Drawing from Nature. The series of examples 
for buttine Drawing will be comprised in Five Num- 
BERS, each containing Fifteen Sheets, accompanied by 
Descriptive Letter-press. 

Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 





yy LETTERS to an AMATEUR or 

YOUNG ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR 
and EFFECT, and the means to be employed for their 
production. By Ropext Henprig, Fsq., jun. Price 5s. 


Published and sold by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
. Miller, Artists’ Colour- 





man, 56, Long-acre. 





V IRTUOSI PROVIDENT FUND, 
AND 
DEALERS IN THE FINE ARTS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 
PRESIDENT. 
H. Woodburn, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
George Ackermann, Esq. | Henry Graves, Esq. 
William Chaplin, Esq. J. B. Jarman, Esq. 
Dominic Colnaghi, Esq. Peter Norton, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Warmsley, Esq. 
W. G. Rogers, Esq. 


SUB-TREASURBR. 
Mr. H, 





E. H. Baldock, Esq. 
E. Hull, Esq. 


TREASURER, 


AUDITORS. 
Mr. E. Evans. Mr. E. Radcliffe. 


COMMITTEE. 


Messrs. Thomas Andrews | Messrs. Henry Rogers 
Henry Cureton Henry Palser 
William Farrer Samuel Pratt 
Jobn Harris James Robinson 





ichard Lainbe ‘Thomas Rutley 
John Moore John Webb 
Thomas M‘Lean &c. &e.&e. 





This Institution was founded in Jane 1842. Its ob- 
ject is, the establishment of a Fund for the permanent 
assistance of Picture-dealers, Printsellers, Coin-dealers, 
Picture Restorers, and Dealers in Works of Art and 
Curiosities, and their Assistants ; and for the temporary 
assistance of members, their widows, and children— 
when in necessitous circumstances, 

Persons properly qualified and approved, having 
been nominated by two members, paying a subscrip- 
tion of one guinea annually shali be members of the 
Institution; and every person so qualified and ap- 
proved, giving to the Institution a Donation of Ten 
Guineas at one time, or two Donations of Five Guineas 
each in two successive years, shall become a life mem- 
ber of the Institution. 

Any person who shall have kept a shop, show-room, 
or gallery, principally for the sale of Works of Art, for 
three years, or any assistant who shall have been six 
years in the trade shall be eligible as a member of the 
Institution ; all the said members being residents within 
the United Kingdom 

The Committee shall have power to grant temporary 
or permanent assistance to a member, or the widow of a 
member, or the children of a member,—such assistance 
to have reference to the amount of subscriptions, to the 
age, to the time the member has belonged to the Insti- 
tution, and other circumstances. 

Books of the Rules and Regulations may be obtcined 
from any of the above-named 

OFFICERS OF THE FUND; 
Or, from the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Thomas Jovp, 
7, Great Newport-streei, Long-acre; or the Assistant- 
Secretary, Mr. Tnomas C. Mowron, 8, Great Newport- 
street. 
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THE NATIONAL ART-UNION, 


TO EXTEND THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH ART, BY CIRCULATING FINE EXAMPLES OF THE BRITISH 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND ENGRAVING. 


: io , st the establishment of an AnT-UNION upon a more extended and comprehensive scale than that of the « 
: = ie ——w—- ae one common purpose, persons of similar habits and tastes, however removed by cistance; to ine re ca, 

S spe -h— the Fine Arts, and participating in their beneficial influences ; and, by circulating Works of unquestionable excellence, to give a right bias ands 

Jirection to that ste for the beautiful and instructive in Art, which is becoming, not gradually, but rapidly, universal in Great Britain. = 


. ch, w last few years, have been called into existence in this country, originated, as our readers are aware, with the 
Gert L.. . atin we ee as i Scotland, it was introduced thence into London, the spirit spread its influence to Ireland and the English = * -_ 
euch Inctitutions are now in operation—all stimulated by one great and honourable motive, but each having some peculiar characteristics, and all aon 
independent one of another. acting TOU 


, ommunity from a proper cultivation of the Arts, and the salutary enjoyments produced by them, are too obvious, and 
rally Rh rene py “The nenoniabelagt imme of Institutions for their promotion, and of Societies for their encouragement, in this country, bas wey 
¢ with the public sentiment. The spirit of the age, rejecting the less refined pleasures of former times, requires those that are derived from the Cultivation of Seicic, 
iterature, and THe ARTS,—because it has been taught to appreciate their value. The aristocracy, of rank or commerce, are deriving their “ home enjoyments” from ty 
mind and hand of the Painter ; while the taste, and, it may be said, the judgment, formerly confined to the higher, have spread to the middle Classes of society, by whgg 
the inferior productions of the graver are now almost invariably rejected. Fortunately, Science has been ye to the aid of the Arts: the invention of the Buecray 
Tyre will, by multiplying, to any extent, the productions of the burin, enabie the producer of a fine Print to supply it at the cost, formerly, of the commonest ng 
such Electrotyped copies being, in all respects, as excellent as the originals, of which they are fac-similes ; a result that rests upon indubitable authority, ands “te 
blished by the proof that it has been found impossible, by the most competent judges, to distinguish the one from the other. 


The Manacens of the “ Nationat Ant UNton” avail themselves of this power to answer the increased demand for Arr of unquestionable excellence; and sobm 
their PLAN with confidence to the Public. 


In its leading provisions, it resembles TH & Soc1eTi ES now in operation, and with which the Public are already familiar; first, in supplying an impression of a cost 
Engraving for cack Gaines subscribed; and next, in distributing a collection of Works of Art, the productions of British Artists, as PRIZES—the prizes to be 
in the usual manner of drawing. 


In the “ NaTIONAL Art-UNION,” however, there will be some peculiar features, upon the importance of which, as serious and valuable improvements, its projecton 
calculate for success. 


These they have now to expiain : 


Wirn nererence to rue PRINTS 70 Be pisrrisuTep,—ONE For EACH GUINEA SUBSCRIBED :— bs i v 
ist, The Print will be peLiverep to the Subscriber, at the time his Subscription is paid ; thus removing the principal objection to existing Art-Unions, which bay 
delayed the issue of one Print until long after another Print has been due; causing no inconsiderable disappointment and vexation by continual postponements, 

' Yad, As, at least, THREE OR FOUR Engravings will be submitted to the Subscribers, from which a choice may be made, for each Guinea subscribed,—and us the 
Engravings will be varied as to subject and size, the Subscriber will be enabled to select a Print that may be suitable to bis taste, and will not be as in previous 
existing Societies, to accept a Print, the character of which may not be agreeable to him, or which may not possess sufficient merit asa work of Art. In short, he will exe. 
tain the true worth of the Engraving before he is called upon io become a Subscriber. . , i 

rd, The Prints to be issued by the NATIONAL Art-Un10n will be greatly superior to any that have been hitherto published by a Society. They will be all lix 
Engravings ; engraved, in every instance, by the most eminent of British Engravers, from the choicest works of the most famous of our British Painters; and the expaé- 
ture in their production will be at least thrice the amount that has been paid by any existing Institution. 


Wiru reverence To THe PRIZES ror sussequent DistrRisvTion AMONG THE SUBSCRIBERS :— 

ist, The sum to be expended in the purchase of Paizes,—Paintings, Drawings, and Proof Impressions of fine Prints,—shall amount to the FULL HALF of the wl 

sum subseribed, exclusive of the Engravings distributed at the time of subscribing; the number of Subscriptions being limited to 25,000; when the whole of the works _ 
Art exhibited will be transferred, as Prizes, to the Subscribers. | 


No Painting or Drawing will be selected as a Prize of less value than Twenty-five Guineas: but the smaller prizes will cousist of the finest Proofs of rare and costly Prints, which cannot bu hk » ' 
sidered more desirable acquisitions than inferior Pictures of small price.) ' 


2nd, The plan of drawing the Prizes will be precisely that adopted by the London Art-Union: to take place immediately after the completion of the Subscrigin 

List: but under no circumstances will it be delayed later than the 30th June, 1844. i 

Srd, The Paintings and Drawings shall be procured directly from the Artists,—native Artists only; and, as far as may be practicable, at once from the easel, # #® 

secure the latest pretecten of the Painter, and to obtain novelty in an Exhibition. ‘The Managers, however, reserve the right of making additions from private sums, | 

when very desirable works may be offered them, or in case difficulties shall arise in procuring a sufficient number of really good works. | 
Promises of zealous support and cordial co-operation have already been received from the Artists generally.) 


: 

: ith, The Pictures so collected, for subsequent distribution as Prizes, will be publicly exhibited, first in London, and afterwards in nearly all the leading towns t& 

Kingdom ; thus extending the fame of the Artist, and improving the public taste by the most certain and most effectual mode. 

While the Subscribers will at once receive a beautiful and valuable Print, they will, also at once, be enabled to test the beauty and value of the Pictures of which they will subsequently decome a | 

possessors. The Pasntings so brought together will be collected from the studios of the Painters by gentlemen of taste and judgment, with regerd only to their intrmmsic merit, mamach © 9 

thewr intrinae ment, aud the exclusion of mediocre performances, mast largely depend the success of the Institution. } 

The advantages thus offered to the Public will be sufficiently obvious. While the Prints that will be issued may challenge competition with any that have errs | 

red in this country, either from public or private sources, and will be procured at a cost commensurate with the importance of the undertaking, the objections tbat bt | 

nm urged against Art-Union Societies will be in a great degree removed. These objections are twofold; first with reference to the choice of Pictures by “a a 

and next as regards the arrangement by which a Prizeholder selects for himself. In the one case, it has been asserted that partialities and pe have, at {ims | 
produced # bias injurious tothe Arts generally ; and have encouraged some Artists to enhance the prices of Pictures beyond their value, under the assurance of sales; s04.3 
the other case, it is contended that the Arts are prejudiced by al owing incompetent judges to make choice of unworthy Pictures. Beth these difficulties will be overcome ; 


much asthe Managers of the“ Nationat Ant-Un10n” will be com : -b W * : only as are calcalated to impr 
the general taste ; and such only as will pelled to choose only such Works as are of acknowledged excellence; such ben they ground tet 


expectations of success. be really worth the value placed upon them. Upon the just and effectual working out of this portion of t | 
It will take place in London, and Subsribers will be invited to attend. The proceedings will be conduc 


The period for drawing the Prizes will be duly announced. 
of the authorized Town and Country Agents, who will represent the interests of the Subscribers. 


under the superintendence of at least TWELVE 


PRINTS FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE YEAR 1843:— 
I. ANCIENT ITALY. Il. MODERN ITALY. 
PAINTED BY J.M.W. TURNER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY J.T. WILLMORE. PAINTED BY J.M. W. TURNER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY W. MILB 
111. \ LV. (The Pair to each Subscriber of One Guinea.) | 
THE LATTICE. — THE MASK. Painrep ay E. Lanpseer, R.A.; Encravep sy J. H. Ropinson. 


‘The two first-named are now on the eve of finish by the two er j : 
Dinent ek 
interest and beauty of the subjects have been universally acknowledged ; =o 
Pair, after LAN DSEER’s exquisite Pictures, engraved by J.-H. R Y 


uv B 

roe ts Any va Nw they will be classed among the most encesetet eforts of dered 

thonate charge, which excluded them from the t “ory fae ae vattially known ; but the extreme delicacy and cost of the Engra 
The Exhibition in London will take place ot the Gallen at 7 Fe lhe application of the Electrotype has justified their introduction into this 


gravers, Messrs. WiLLMorE and MiLLER; the size of each is 2ft. 4in. by 


piss. for > 
bution to Subscribers. New Water Colour Society,” Pall-Mall, early in January, when the Prints will be ready 


That this plan originates in private enterpri jecti ve 

prise cannot be treated as an objection: i - . THIS Cou 1c non wEAmee 

AND PROSPEROUS NATIONAL UNDERTAKING—which can benefit its projectors onl ‘by really b snefiting the Put gaan enabin 
uly by really benefiting the Public. 

Hy 


Orrict—26, Soho-square, London. RICHARD LOW} i 


The following London Agents have bee ei¥ ; ; ! 

- ys df n appointed to receive Subscribers’ Names, and will bay riew Speci ve Engravings © Cesc | 
= Sa meen fad Co., Strand ; Messrs. A. H. Barty and Co., 83, Cornhill; Messrs. 8. me CA ng OH oe Mr. SaMUsL yer 
“IN08, 62, Cheapside; Mr. F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedie-street ; Mr. T. M‘Leax, Haymarket ; Mr. WATSON, Vere | 


*,* Country Agents are being appointed, and will be duly announced. 
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| any great public improvement. 
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THE NATION’S CALL. 


Tue National Committee on the Fine Arts having 
again published its Report, accompanied by a 
letter from the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, it becomes necessary, at this stage of the 


| inquiry, that our readers should be fully im- 


pressed with the importance of the subject, and 


_ clearly understand the nature and extent, as well 
as the force and authority, of a NATION’s CALL: 


that, fully aware of the obligation it entails, 
they may consider, deeply and feelingly, the 
various and peculiar circumstances under which 
such CALL may be made; and, when made, how 
emphatically every efficient member of the com- 
munity is appealed to, to yield to it his ready and 
willing assent: whether such call be made for 
promoting the general good, for enforcing the 
maintenance of order, or for carrying into effect 
By studying the 
history of NATIONAL CALLs they will arrive at 
data sufficiently certain, and be enabled to judge 
with accuracy of those silent movements which 
promote, preserve, and enlighten human institu- 
tions ; and further, that itis only by imitating 
the bright examples of refined patriotism, which 
the pages of history present to us, that the 
standard of Art can be raised in our own country 
and among our own people. 

If wealth and military conquests could 
awaken a genius for Art, Rome, in the days of 
her splendour, would have been mistress of that 
world also, But as, amid all her glory she in- 
fused amercenary spirit into her artists, she has 
left_us an example of powers misapplied—of 
genius degraded and debased. This opinion may 
be supported by examples. And, having recom- 
mended the study of NaTIoNaL CALLS, we 
shall instance such of them as seem deserving 
our more immediate attention. 

1. When Darius meditated the absolute 
dominion of Greece, that country was divided 
into petty states, each following a distinct line of 
Policy, often dictated by faction, and either op- 
aed to the interests of all, or trenching upon the 
iberties of a weaker neighbour. To turn these 





discordant elements towards the completion of 
his views was the great object of the Persian mo- 
narch’s ambition. But even conquerors think 
it necessary to offer an excuse for making war a 
trade, and for enslaving a free people; and thus 
Darius sought to justify the attempt he was about 
to make, by alleging that the Tonians and 
Athenians _had revolted ; that they had intention- 
ally, and not by accident, set fire to Sardis ; and 
that they had put an insult upon him by throw- 
ing one of his heralds into a ditch and a second 
into a well.—(Herodot., 1. v., ¢. 38—102; et L. 
vi., c. 46—494 ; et 1. vii., ¢. 133.) He there- 
fore fitted out a fleet of 600 ships, and sent them 
to Samos to receive on board an army already 
assembled there of 500,000 men (?), under the 
orders of his two generals, Datis and Artapher- 
nes.—(Plut. in Moral., p. 829.) When these 
troops were embarked, they sailed to Naxus, and 
other islands, which they captured, and burnt 
their towns and temples. They next arrived at 


, Eretria, a town in Eubea, of which, after a siege 


of seven days, they were, through treachery, put 
in possession. Here too they pillaged and burnt 
the city and temples, in revenge, as they said, for 
the burning of Sardis. They likewise made slaves 
of the inhabitants, for which purpose they had 
been plentifully supplied with chains and fetters 
by order of Darius. The troops were afterwards 
disembarked in Attica, and were conducted to 
the plains of Marathon by Hippias, the tyrant of 
Anthens, who, after his banishment, fled to the 
Persians, 

The Athenians, apprized by heralds of their 
danger, asked succour of all the Grecian States ; 
but only the Platewans answered the appeal, by 
sending them 1000 men. In this extremity the 
magistrates of Athens determined to make a 
CALL upon its entire population—including even, 
contrary to usage, the whole of the slaves—to arm 
and to march immediately against the invaders. 
—(Herodot., 1. vi., c. 94—99.) The CALL was 
instantly answered: freemen and slaves ranged 
themselves under the banners of Miltiades, 
Aristides, and Themistocles ; and, falling upon the 
Persian host at Marathon, with simultaneous vio- 
lence, they gave a check to the advance of the 
enemy, and brought from the field of battle a 
large block of marble, which Datis and Arta- 
phernes had conveyed thither, intending to erect 
a trophy to commemorate the victory which they 
expected to gain over the Athenians. Of this 
very block Phidias afterwards made a noble statue 
dedicated to the goddess Nemesis, the punisher 
of unjust actions.—(Pausan., |]. i., p.62.) Thus 
was Athens for the present saved from being 
burnt, and its inhabitants from being sent in 
chains and fetters (provided for the occasion) to 
Persia.—(Plut. in Moral., p. 829.) 

2. As Darius died before he could equip his 
second great armament against Athens and 
Greece (Herodot., 1. vii.,c.2et4; Justin., 1. ii., 
c. 10; Plut. in Artaxerx. et Apothegm.), his son 
Xerxes, who had, before the death of his father, 
been named to the succession (Herodot., 1. vii., ¢. 
2 et 3; see also Justin., |. ii., c. 10; Plutarch. 
de Frat. Amor. p. 448), resolved to chastise the 
Athenians, and to carry into effect the entire 
project of Darius, though contrary to the wise 
counsels of Artabanus, the King’s uncle.—(Hero- 
dot., 1. vii., ¢. 5, 6.) Again, the Athenians and 
Lacedemonians appeal to their countrymen : 
they were abandoned by all Greece except the 
Thespians and Platewans, who each sent a small 
force to their assistance. Hereupon, Themisto- 
cles made a CALL upon 4000 of the Athenian 
citizens to arm and assemble at the pass of Ther- 
mopyle ; while Leonidas, one of the Kings of 
Sparta, made a similar CALL upon 300 of his 
subjects, whom he chose by pame.—(Herodot., 
l. vii., c. 148—163.) By these united and de- 
voted bands was the Persian army, consisting of 
2,641,610 men, including followers of the camp 
(Herodot., 1. vii., c. 60, 72, 87), arrested, though 
the brave Leonidas and all his Spartans were 
slain (Herodot., ubi supra, e. 213—225, et 
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| seq. ; Diod. Sic., p. 7; Ctesias,in Persicis, c. 24) 
| in the battle on the following day.—(Heredot. 
ubi supra, c. 229—231.) Nothing now opposing 
the Persians, they advanced into Attica. Where- 
upon, Themistocles made a CALL upon all the 
inhabitants of Athens to send their wives and 
children on board vessels, to be taken to a safer 
place, and then to abandon the city, and them- 
selves to embark in other ships.-—(Herodot., 1. 
viii.,e, 1—18.) Even this CALL was obeyed, and 
Athens was captured by the Persians, who 
plundered and burnt it.— (Idem, ec. 51 — 58,) 
Themistocles, however, proceeded with his ships 
to the Straits of Salamis, and there over- 
threw the Persian fleet, Queen Artemisia with 
difficulty eseaping.—(Herodot., 1. viii., ¢. 68, 74 
—76, et 83—85, 86—88, et 92; Justin, 1. ii., 
ec. 12.) The reward of valour was given by all 
the captains to Themistocles.— (Herodot. ubi 
supra, c. 122, 123.) 

This success was followed by one still greater 
at the battle of Platwa, upon which occasion the 
Persian camp fell into the hands of the Grecians, 
with all its immense booty and wealth, a tenth 
part of which was bestowed on Pausanias, as an 
acknowledgment of his extraordinary valour.— 
(Herodot., 1. ix., ¢. 31—69.) 

3. These great victories, gained over a foe sup- 
posed to have been invincible, and whose power 
was neither exhausted or subdued, animated the 
whole of Greece with courage and hopes of free- 
dom. A new and more extensive CALL was 
therefore made and submitted to, namely, a 
general taxation to defray the expenses of the 
war; to rebuild the temples and cities burnt by 
the Persians ; and to raise troops to resist further 
aggressions on the part of Persia. By these 
means was Greece eventually delivered from the 
Persian armies, under Mardonius, who, prior to 
his evacuating the country, burnt every city and 
temple, in revenge, as it was alleged, for the 
burning of Sardis, which was accidental.—(Hero- 
dot., 1. v., c.38—102; et 1. vii., ¢. 211,212; Diod. 
Sic., p.6; Ctesias in Persicis, c. 23.) The only 
temple which was not burnt by the enemy, was 
that of Diana, at Ephesus (Strabo, 1. xiv.; Curt., 
1. vii., c.5; Solin., e. 40), which was afterwards 
set fire to by Erostratus. Whether Xerxes was 
instigated by revenge, or by his religious zeal, 
cannot be learned. He had been instructed by 
Zoroaster and Ostanes, who held image-worship 
in abomination; and Cicero is of opinion that 
they instigated him to destroy the temples. —(Cic. 
de Legib., 1. ii.) The Persians were iconoclasts 
of that day, about 480 years before our era.— 
(Clem. Alex.; Laert. in Prowm. Pocock, specim. 
Hist. Arab. pp. 148, 149.) 

But Greece did not grow wise by the evils she 
had suffered and the dangers she had escaped, The 
smoke of her temples, which had darkened the 
heavens and reduced her gods to powder, acted 
not as a warning, but rather served to inflame 
old jealousies ; and the animosities of rival cities 
were only at length allayed by submitting to the 
yoke of Alexander the Great, who declaring all 
Greece free, B.C. 334, by an edict, which he 
ordered Alcimalus, supported by troops, to en- 
force.—(Arrian, 1. i., c. 18.) 

4. When Hamilcar, the Carthagenian general, 
closely besieged Syracuse both by land and by 
sea, Agathocles, in order to create a diversion, 
embarked some troops, and, waiting the oppor- 
tunity, proceeded with them to the coast of 
Africa. Having landed his men, he set fire to 
his own vessel: an example that was followed 
by all the commanders. Retreat being thus 
rendered impossible, he marched with his men 
to the very gates of Carthage, which, being un- 
prepared for so sudden a descent, was thrown 
into the utmost confusion. A CALL upon every 
inhabitant was, however, instantly made; and 
being promptly and effectually answered, the 
city was saved.—(Diod. Sic., 1. xx., c.i.; Justin., 
1, xxii.) 

5. Rhodes was threatened by Demetrius, who 
was reputed one of the most experienced captains 




















of the age in conducting sieges. But the 
Rhodians were not dismayed : they CALLED 
upon all, whether free or bond, to defend the 
island ; and, though the siege lasted three years, 
an honourable peace was finally concluded.— 
Veget. de re militari.) 
6 Svracuse was a second time besieged. This 
was by the Romans, under Marcellus, On this 
occasion & CALL was made on only one indi- 
vidual to defend the place; and that one (in 
himself a host) was Archimedes, For three years 
he alone defended the town; and had it not 
been for the treachery of a Spaniard, one of its 
principal inhabitants, he, whose mind was more 
power.ul than armies, would have successfully 
resisted the utmost efforts of Marcellus.—(Plu- 
tarch in Marcell. Liv., l. xxv., ¢. 30.) 

7. When the Roman army, under Marcius, 
passed into Africa, with the intention of de- 
stroying Carthage, the inhabitants, on the faith 
of a treaty, were induced to deliver up their 
arms and engines of war, which were sufficient 
to equip all Africa.—(Polyb. Legat., 142.) The 
Carthagenians thus deprived themselves of the 
means of defence, and, to his shame, Marcius 
took advantage of their situation to press harder 
conditions on the deputies sent from the city, 
and even desired them to return and command 
the authorities of the place to demolish their 
walls. The deputies, therefore, too late per- 
ceiving the treachery of the Roman general, 
recommended, at their return, that no confidence 
should be placed in the faith of the enemy. To 
make @ CALL and to arm the inhabitants was the 
work of an instant. Temples, porticoes, and 
other public buildings, were immediately con- 
verted into workshops, where men and women 
laboured night and day, mutually encouraging 
each other, food being brought to them that no 
time might be lost. Thus 144 bucklers, 300 
swords, 1000 darts, and 500 lances and javelins, 
were manufactured daily. In default of iron or 
brass for completing their balistee and cata- 
pulte, gold and silver ornaments, and even 
statues and sacred vases, were melted down; 
and, being without tow and flax for making 
ropes to work them, women, even of the first 
rank, cut off their flowing hair, and freely gave 
it for the purpose. In vain did the Romans 
attempt to take by assault a town, whose inhabit- 
ants were animated with such enthusiasm, and 
among whom the love of country prevailed over 
the love of life. So little progress, indeed, did 
the Romans make, that in the end, had it not 
been for the bravery and presence of mind of 
Scipio Emilianus, then a subordinate officer, the 
whole Roman army would have been annihi- 
lated. —(Liv. in Epit.; Appian. in Pun., p. 55; 
Strabo, 1. xvii., p. 832; Flor., 1. ii., ce. 15.) 

8. Cleomenes and Demaratus attempted to 
possess themselves of Argos. There was at that 
time a lady in the city, of feeble constitution, 
who had been, some time before, directed by the 
oracle to apply herself to poetry, in which she 
made extraordinary progress. The influence she 
thus acquired was so extensive, that though there 
were only women in the place when the Lacede- 
monians approached, she closed the gates, and 
CALLING on her countrywomen to defend the 
walls, she inspired them with so much courage 
and resolution by her example and intrepidity, 
that though Demaratus was already in possession 
of the suburbs, they obliged him to retire pre- 
cipitately, and even to raise the siege. In 
memory of this glorious event, a feast was cele- 
brated annually io Argos, in which women went 
about in men’s clothes, and men put on women’s 
habits.—(Herodot. Hist.,1. vi.,¢.76—80; Polywn, 
Stratag., J. viii, ¢. 33; Plutarch, de Virtut. 
Malier. ; et ib. Apophth, Lacon.) 

%. The CALL made in Sparta, and the noble 
conduct of its woue n, is too well known to need 
repetition here.—(Vide Plutarch, in Vit. Pyrrh. ; 
Justinu., l. xxv., ¢. 4.) ‘ 

10. Bat though ancient historians afford us 
many other examples of NATIONAL CALLS, we 
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must pass them over in silence, in order to intro- 
duce the well-known and memorable CALL of 
Queen Elizabeth, in 1588. Philip I]. was then 
equipping an immense force, which, with the 
flower of his nobility, he intended should invade 
England. “ At that time,” says Hume, “ the 
chief support of the kingdom seemed to consist 
in the vigour and prudence of the Queen’s con- 
duct, who, undismayed by the present dangers, 
issucd all her orders with tranquillity, animated 
her people to a steady resistance, and employed 
every resource which either her domestic situa- 
tion or her foreign alliances could afford her.” 
—(Hume’s Hist. of England, vol. v., p. 336.) 

It is, indeed, under feelings of strong excite- 
ment that our national character is fully deve- 
loped; and upon such occasions it exhibits both 
firmness and purity, and even loftiness. It was, 
therefore, that “‘ the citizens of London, in order 
to show their zeal in the common cause, instead 
of 15 vessels which they were commanded to 
equip, voluntarily fitted out double that number. 
The gentry and nobility hired, and armed, and 
manned 43 ships at their own charge; and all 
the leans of money which the Queen demanded 
were frankly granted by the persons applied to.” 
—(p. 333.) 

in all the cases of a NATION’s CALL which we 
have yet considered, some were made upon a 
whole people, some on classes, and some on par- 
ticular individuals ; and though none are of the 
precise kind which are eontemplated by our 
National Committee, they are of value, as show- 
ing that mations HAVE CALLED, and PEOPLE 
have ANSWERED. 

11. But the nature of a NATION’s CALL is not 
so limited in extent as to be confined to cases 
of extreme necessity. Ithas been often confined 
to some specific object. Thus, when Demetrius 
Peliorcetes besieged the city of Rhodes, as has 
been described, for a whole year, and growing 
tired, was reconciled to the Rhodians, to whom 
he presented all the engines of war he had 
employed against their city ; the citizens sold 
them for 300 talents. And as they designed 
to commemorate the events of their own 
prowess in resisting the assaults of Demetrius, 
and likewise the generosity of that famous 
warrior in making them so large a present, 
a CALL was made upon the inhabitants gene- 
rally, to contribute certain amounts towards 
the increase of the fund already created by the 
sale of the above-mentioned muniments. The 
sums were soon paid; and Chares of Lindus 
was then chosen to make the celebrated Colossus, 
which he was twelve years in completing. And 
when it had stood sixty years, it was thrown 
down by an earthquake, which also did great 
injury to the temple. The Rhodians, in conse- 
quence of this misfortune, sent ambassadors to 
all the provinces and sta‘es of Grecian origin, to 
represent the losses they had sustained ; and to 
pray that contributions might be made to repair 
the injuries. Specific CALLS were, therefore, 
made by the Kings of Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, 
Pontus, and Bithynia, upon their several people ; 
and so great was the amount subscribed, that the 
sum collected exceeded five times the value of 
the damages.—(Euseb. Chron. ; Oros., 1. iv., ¢. 
13; Polyb., 1. v., pp. 428, 429; Plin., 1. xxxiv., 
ce. 7; Strab., 1. xiv., p. 652.) 

12. As the Persians, on their retreat from 
Greece, burnt all the temples (with one excep- 
tion) that of Juno, at Samos, where the Herwan 
games were celebrated, was also consumed ; and 
the three wonders, admired and spoken of by 
Herodotus (Herodot., 1. iii., ¢. 60), greatly in- 
jured or destroyed. The Samians, therefore 
appealed to all Greece, when a general CALL 
was made for subscriptions in money and or- 
naments to repair the damages sustained at 
Samos. The consequence was, that the temple 
was made finer than ever, and so enriched with 
statues and pictures, that there was literally no 
room to contain them.—(Pausan. in Arcad.) 

But where should we stop were we to continue 
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the throne of this kingdom is again 
a Queen whose strength of character 
essed, and whose firmness under trial 
has excited our highest admiration. She is allied 

rince distinguished by his taste and love for 
oe Fine Arts, and by his practical knowledge of 
yo Moreover, the circumstances. of the times. 
are propitious, and are rendered still more so by 
the enlightened counsellors of her Majesty, who, 

iving that private patronage and individual 
exertion have been bestowed in vain in the at- 
tempt to give a healthy tone and character to 

Art in this kingdom, have received instructions 
from her Majesty to revive the expedient of pub- 
lic premiums, and to proclaim the : NATION’S 
CALL, as published by the Commission and by 
the Art-Union. 

Letter from the Right Honourable the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department :— 

, “* Whitehall, 25th April, 1842. 

« Sir,—Having received her Majesty’s com- 
mands to notify to you that her Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to approve of the Report of 
the Commissioners on the Fine Arts; and her 
Majesty has commissioned the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury to submit to Parliament 
an estimate for the grant of £2000, to be given 
and distributed as premiums for the best Car- 
toons, in the manner proposed in the Report. 

“ | have the honour to be, Sir, 
“ Your faithful servant, 
“J. R.G. GRAHAM, 

“(C, L. Eastlake, Esq.” 

No doubt can be entertained of the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government: that the CALL 
is general, and that all artists, without distinc- 
tion, are invited to compete for premiums. Nor 
can it be doubted that the members of the Royal 
Academy, who are in possession of privileges 
which they owe to the bounty of her Majesty’s 
ancestors, are in a peculiar manner appealed to, 
and CALLED upon to forward the views of her 
Majesty’s Government, in reference to the pro- 
posed measure of competition ; and as the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy has, even by anti- 
cipation, called the attention of the Professors 
and junior members to this very subject, and his 
opinions are eloquently and even persuasively 
expressed, we take the liberty of repeating them. 

“There may possibly be painters who have 
no relish for COMPETITION ; and who would be 
better pleased to see the Government dealing out 
large commissions, in which the reward at least 
would be certain, however unskilful or disgrace- 
ful the work. Such persons, however, if there 
are such, must not be allowed to discredit their 
more able and honourable brethren, who desire 
no rewards but those which they may be found 
to deserve ; who work for nothing more than an 
opportunity of generous emulation; and are 
willing to adopt, as the motto of their fortune 
and their fame, 

Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

“Tt must always be the interest, and I am con- 
vineed it is the inclination, of eminent artists to 
discourage every thing of a mercenary or me- 
chanical character in the exercise of an art so 
noble as that which they pursue; and the man- 
her in which the principle of direct competition 
obviously operates to produce this effect, forms 
~ the motives for particularly reeommend- 

g it. 

“ It is desirable that the genius of the country 
should have a fair, public, and honourable trial, 
before it can be discredited by an injudicious or 
corrupt choice of those who may be appointed to 
furnish the world with examples of it ; before the 
lib rality of some future Pericles shall set on foot 
Public works, to be undertaken, perhaps, in the 
*pirit of a contract, and executed in the spirit of 
a tradesman.” —pp. 86, 87. 

It would be a hopeless attempt to give more 
orce to the subject of competition than is ex- 
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Pressed in the foregoing remarks; but as all our 
petite of established credit may not be con- 
‘need by it, conceiving that it may be disere- | 


ditable to enter the lists with the “ merest tyro,” 
or that it would be foolish to tamper herein with 
an established reputation, we proceed to consider 
some of the cases in which such a trial as that 
afforded by public competition was found, in 
ancient times, to be fraught with the greatest 
_benefit to literature and Art. As, however, the 
subject is of a complicated nature, we propose 
to divide it into three separate heads :— 

First,—What were the means adopted by an- 
— Governments to encourage learning and 

rt? 

Secondly,—Competition, considered as a means 
of national improvement; and 

Thirdly,—Has the employment of foreign 
artists impeded or encouraged the development 
of native talent ? 

We think it proper to observe, that, in dis- 
cussing a subject of this kind, it is impossible 
to place much reliance upon dates, especially 
during the Mythic period of time ; and that even 
subsequent to the reign of Psammitichus, there is 
difficulty in fixing the period of many events. 
We shall, therefore, take facts as they are re- 
corded, and in the order in which they best 
answer the purpose we have in view. With this 
apology, we proceed. 

Ist. The early form of government was patri- 
archal; for where could the children find a 
fitter ruler than in him who had sustained their 
early years, and who had shown a like tender- 
ness for all? Such government would be exer- 
cised for their protection; and they would find 
in his control security to their peace, liberties, 
and fortunes, Thus, fathers of families might 
insensibly become political monarchs; and, if 
they chanced to live long, would leave able heirs, 
and lay the foundation of hereditary or elective 
kingdoms.—( Locke, on Government, treatise ii., 
c. 6, &e.) As, however, possessions extended, 
it might be expedient to intrust the government 
to one or to few hands, and the choice would 
naturally fall on the most worthy of the com- 
PETITORS.—(Justin. ].i.,c. 1.) The wisest and 
most politic would gain the affections of the new 
subjects ; and, thus united, they would form one 
government.—(Rollin, Hist. Ancienne, p. 3, &c.) 

Thunder and storms would naturally beget 
superstitious fears, and this would lead to the 
establishment of a sacerdotal order, the members 
of which, being relieved from laborious occupa- 
tions, would cultivate astronomy and other 
branches of learning. In Egypt the learning, 
philosophy and other sciences, as well as their 
religious and sacred rites, were deposited with 
their priests.—(Strabo, 1. xvii., p. 1159; vid. 
Porphyr. de Abstin.) All who desired to be in- 
structed were obliged to apply to the priests.— 
(Clem, Alex. Str., 1. i.; Diod. Sic., 1. i., p. 86.) 
Hence, ata later period, the establishment of 
academies and colleges, one of which, at Helio- 
polis, Strabo visited, and saw the apartments 
where Eudoxus and Plato had studied.—(Strab. 
ubi supra.) 

The corruption of historical records, which 
were deposited only in the memory, would 
suggest the necessity of some kind of writing ; 
and would be especially necessary in respect to 
astronomical observations and judicial transac- 
tions. It is doubtful whether the Egyptians or 
Ethiopians were the first inventors of hierogly- 
phic writing. Both nations made use of the same 
symbols to express certain ideas, “ Their writ- 
ing is expressive of the subject, not by a com- 
position of syllables, but by the signification of 
certain images delineated, and a metaphorical 
application of it impressed on the memory by 
exercise. For they write (ypapovas) a hawk, a 
crocodile, a serpent, a part of the human eye, a 
hand, the face, &e. The hawk signifies despatch, 
because in celerity this bird exceeds almost all 
others.—(Diodor. Sic., 1. iii.; Herodot., }. iv. 3 
Heliodor. Zthiopic., 1. iv.; Clem. Alex. Strom., 
1. v., p. 567.) The practice of engraving astro- 
nomical characters upon columns was practised 
by Seth, which, says M. Monier (Hist. des Arts, 





p- 4), survived the flood! At all events, a tradi- 
tion of this method was preserved by the descend- 
ants of Noah. The Babylonians engraved their 
astronomical observations on bricks.—(Plin., 1. 
vii., c. 56.) Democritus is said to have trans- 
scribed his moral discourses from a Babylonish 
pillar.—(Clem. Alex., ubi supra.) The most 
famous columns were those of Hermes, in Egypt, 
upon which he is thought to have engraved his 
learning, which was afterwards more fully ex- 
plained by the second Hermes—(the first and 
second Hermes have been thought to be the same 
person)—in several books. From these pillars 
the Greek philosophers and Egyptian historians 
took their information. Plato and Pythagoras 
studied them, as did also Sanchoniatho and 
Manetho ; and they are said to have existed to 
about the time of Proclus (Proclus apud Bur- 
net ; Iamblicus de Myst., sect. i.,c. 2), in sub 
terraneous apartments near Thebes.—(Pausan., 
1, i., p. 78.) 

In this we trace the progress of engraving on 
stone; and the invention of alphabetical writing 
was a necessary consequence of the improvements 
made in the former method: and hence the 
sacred books of the second Hermes,—(Selene. 
apud Iamblich. de Myst. Agypt, § 8, c. 1; 
Manetho, apud eund, ibid; Clem. Alex., 1. vi., 
p- 633; Euseb. Proep., Ev., 1. i.,¢.9.) In these 
public registers the priests inserted whatever re- 
lated to astronomy, philosophy, laws, &c.— 
(Joseph. cont. Appian, 1. i.) 

The Kings of Egypt were often priests also ; 
and therefore the arts of architecture and en- 
graving would receive the utmost encouragement 
which the kingly office could bestow upon them. 
Hence, temples would be built upon a more 
magnificent scale, and, to satisfy the infirmity of 
man’s nature, imaye-worship would be invented. 
This worship was, no doubt, at first confined to 
one image of the Supreme Deity ; and as that 
Great Being is unchangeable, so their repre- 
sentation of Him in stone was reduced to the 
most exact rules of proportion. As an instance 
of this, I need only mention that Tecles and 
Theodorus, the sons of Rhaecus, made the famous 
statue of Apollo Pythius, in Samos, after the 
Egyptian manner. It was divided in two parts, 
from the head to the groin, and thence to the 
feet ; one half being cut by Tecles, at Samos, and 
the other half by his brother at Ephesus; yet so 
nicely did the two parts correspond, that when 
brought together they fitted most exactly: and 
this was the more extraordinary, asthe statue 
was represented in a moving posture, with the 
hands outstretched.—(Diod. Sic., |. i., p. 88.) 

“Writers are agreed,” says M. T. B. Emeric- 
David, “ that admiration of the works of the first 
statuarics was one of the causes of idolatry, It 
was, doubtless, natural that men were represented 
according to their natural likeness, before they 
made their gods according to the image of man ; 
and thus human idols preceded those of the gods, 
—( Berger, Orig. des Dieux du Pag., chap. iv. § 3) 
‘ For a father, afflicted with untimely mourning, 
when he hath made an image of his son, soon taken 
away, now honoured him as a god, which was then 
a dead man, and delivered to those that were under 
him ceremonies and sacrifices. Thus, in process 
of time, an ungodly custom, grown strong, was 
kept as a law, and graven images were wore 
shipped by the commandment of kings ; whom 
men could not honour in presence, because they 
dwelt from far, and made an express image of a 
king whom they honoured, to the end that by 
this, their forwardness, they might flatter him 
that was absent, as if he were present. Also, the 
singular diligence of the artificer did help to set 
forward the ignorant to more superstition ; for 
he, peradventure willing to please one in 
authority, forced all his skill to make the resem- 
blance of the best fashion. And so the multitude, 
allured by the grace of the work, took him now for 
a god, which a little before was but honoured as 
a man.’”—(Wisdom of Solomon, chap. xiv, 
15—20,) 
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In accordance with the spirit of the age, and 
with the growing desire to raise temples, it be- 
came necessary, to prevent civil commotions, to 
direct the thoughts of the people to these objects. 
Accordingly, we find that a variety of oracles were 
established, whereat the Pythiaexercised a moral 
control over the passions: the mind being also 
deeply impressed with a sense of awe by the 
grandeur and magnificence of these sacred build- 
ings. Hence, the splendour of the temples of 
Hercules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, and Mars; 
and more especially those of Jupiter and Latona ; 
and still more recently of Serapis, at Alexandria. 
—(Herodot. ubi supra, p. 78.) 

The inflaence of oracles on the Grecian and 
other people was also very powerful; and, lest 
their effect should be weakened or neglected by 
their distance from the person wishing to con- 
sult, an expedient was adopted, by the con- 
trivance of the vaovs Cevynpopovuevous, or temples 
drawn by oxen.—(Eustath, in Iliad. A. Serv. 
ad 2#n. vi.) These were travelling oracles, con- 
nected with the great ones, and their responses 
were understood by the motions impressed upon 
the vehicle. This was also a custom in Egypt 
and Lybia, as well as Carthagenia, and even 
ancient Germany.—(Tacit. de Sit. Mor. et Pop. 
Germ.) Perhaps the temple of Moloch was a 
machine of this kind. The image of Agrostes 
was carried about in this way. 

But the Grecians were less superstitious than 
the Egyptians ; and, lest they should grow to be 
weary of stationary oracles and their offsets—the 
portable oncs—Lycurgus, and other early legis- 
lators, turned the attention of the people to the 
celebration of Games, which might become the 
focus on which the genius of the people might 
fix and improve. “'To the many causes which 
formed the taste and excited emulation, must be 
added the institution of the Olympic Games— 
that hotbed of glory which warmed and vivified 
all Greece. How shall we explain their effects 
upon genius® The image would be feeble, were 
we to liken it to the brightness of the solar rays 
piercing the Grecian host assembled on the 
Olympic stade between Mount Saturn and the 
river Alpheus. The Grecian citizens, each envious 
of the other, flocked to Olympia. Each city led 
thither its finest athlete and pentatbli. It was 
rather an assemblage of states than of men at 
the Olympic Games. There poets sang their 
hymns; there historians recited their annals; 
there artists exhibited their chefs-d’auvres. 
Modesty characterized the conqueror, his friends, 
his master, his father, and his happy country. 

And when the victor was conducted to his city, 
made proud by being his birth-place, a breach in 
its wall gave him a free entrance.—(Plutarch, 
Simpos., lib. ii., cap. 5.) Polycletes and Myron 
modelled his statue for posterity. In a word, 
Pindar chaunted his victory; Pindar consecrated 
to the conqueror, to his ancestors, and to all 
Greece, palms more durable than marble or 
brass. No, never has the genius of legislation 
seized upon the sou! with a more sublime insti- 
tution. 

“ By such means was emulation excited and 
ennobled, and taste formed, directed, and pre- 
served. But Greece presented a more extra- 
ordinary phenomenon still: the indifference of 
the greater portion of its people for these same 
Arts, which we now think constitute her glory.” 
— (T. B. Emerie-David, sur J’Art Statuaire, 
pp. 06, 97.) 

It is unfortunate that the register of victors at 
the Olympic Games has not reached our times: 
and equally so that Phiegon’s 16 books, to. 
gether with his epitome of them, in & vols. 
giving an account of all the victors at than 
games, have been lost. Pindar’s praises of the 
vietors at the Olympic, the Parthian, the Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian games (Suidas, p. 1671), 
relate, with perhaps one exception (in which he 
speaks of music) to wrestlers. Our accounts are, 
therefore, very imperfect. Strabo, speaking of 
the Olympic Games, says that an Ptolian colony, 


in league with some of the posterity of Hercules, 


subdued many Piseean towns, Olympia being of 
their number ; and that there they instituted the 
games.—(Gregr., 1. viii.) It is added, that the 
Piseans being afterwards conquered by the 
Elians, the latter assumed the management of 
the ceremonies. 

At an early period after their institution, they 
appear to have fallen into neglect ; but on the 
return of Lycurgus from Egypt and Crete, he 
perceived in these games an agent highly favour- 
able to the prosecution of his newly-formed 
projcet of legislation in Sparta. He therefore 
concerted with Cleosthenes and Iphitus respect- 
ing their reinstitution. It was accordingly 
decided that the games should be revived. At 
this time (about 884 years before our era) 
Greece was bleeding from the wounds inflicted 
during a civil war, and wasted by a fearful pesti- 
lence. Iphitus, of the family of Hercules, and 
grandson of Oxylus, applied for advice to the 
Oracle of Delphi ; the answer returned was, that 
an armistice should be proclaimed, and the festi- 
vals, anciently celebrated at Olympia, on the 
Alpheus, revived. By these means only could 
the anger of the gods be appeased. The re- 
institution accordingly took place under circum- 
stances of peculiar solemnity. 

The office of hellenodick, or judge, was assumed 
by [phitus alone, as being a descendant of Her- 
cules, in honour of whom the games were 
originally instituted. In the 15th Olympiad, 
two judges were chosen out of the Elean body ; 
and in the 75th the number was increased to 
nine. Three others were afterwards added 
(Pausan.); and when the Arcadians overcame 
the Eleans, the number again decreased. Yet 
even in the time of the Emperor Hadrian there 
were not less than ten.—(Celius Rhodiginus, 
Antiq. Lat., 1. xxii., c. 75; Alex. ab Alexand., 
l.v., ¢.8.) “A show of hands often awarded 
the victory in poetry, music, sculpture, and 
painting; though Plato (de Legibus, !. 2) objects 
to this mode, as inferior to the appointment of 
judges. Among the Athenians, the judges of 
music were appointed by the archons, confirmed 
by the people, and held their office four years. 
Of theatrical pieces, the judges were five or seven 
in number (Lucian Hurm.), sometimes ten (Meu- 
rius Parath., c.7); they were chosen by lot 
(Plutarch, in Cimon). In painting and sculp- 
ture the judges were not always artists. Diog. 
Laertius (1.i., in Anachar.) quotes the astonish- 
ment of the philosophers, that among the Greeks 
artists disputed the prize; but it was not 
artists who decided the claims.”—(Catalogue of 
the Designs offered for the New Houses of Par- 
liament, 6th ed., 1836.) The fiat of the judges 





was absolute, even to the exclusion of a whole 
people, as in the case of the Lacedemonians, 
whom they excluded from partaking of the 
sacred rites, alleging that they had not paid the 
fine of 200 drachme, for having transgressed a 
certain rule.—(Thucyd., 1. v.) 

Alluding to the rewards bestowed upon men 
who distinguished themselves at the Olympic 
Games, M. T. B. Emerie-David makes these 
remarks: “ Systems of rewards have their theo- 
ries. The honours given by the Athenians were 
so graduated, that (competition) never flagged. 
With what various rewards does their history 
present us! The name of him to be honoured 
proclaimed in the theatre; proclaimed at the 
public games. A crown decreed by the senate; 
a crown decreed by the public; a crown given 
on the feast of the Panatheum. — (Demosth. et 
#schin. de Coron.; Sam. Petit. Leg. Attic., lib 
iii., tit. 6.) Portrait in the national palace ; por- 
trait in a temple,—(Pausan., lib. i., ¢.3 et 21; 
Id., lib. x., ¢. 23.) Shield, bearing its owner's 
name and the occasion of his inauguration 
suspended in a temple. — (Ib., lib. ~. € 21.) 
Maintenance at the Prytaneum ; maintenance for 
the father, for his children after him, and for 
their descendants for ever. — (Meurs. Athen 
Attic., lib. i., ¢. 8.) Statue ina public place ; 








Publie and 
brated at the tombs. To these 
honours (rarely bestowed in 
profusely in those of slavery), 
given to the statue of a god 
upon the curtain (veil) of. 
ne at the Panathenea,—( 
act i., scene 6, vers. 562; 
Meurs. Panath., cap. 18.) , teens } 
of the rewards to which in succession he Me ag 
mitted to aspire. Perhaps we should | 
enthusiastic people for one law to ieee 
this code of rewards: might it not be ting 
to place ostracism as the counterpoisedeifeate? 

“ Artists might obtain the greater pattof the | 
gee indeed the Athenians were Teproachel 

‘or bestowing the same re | 
a general pr Fa Ward on a singer um 

= bye name of the artist was » | 
order of the magistrates, engray 
a noble figure. Did they theneky ute nt 
the inventor or direct the attention to the work’ 
Truly, they did both. Three fine statues are see 
in a temple of Ceres—one of Ceres, the second ¢ | 
Proserpine, and the third of Bacchus; and @ | 
the wall, near, is written: Pol did they, | 
works.—(Pausan., lib. i., eap, 2. 

“ Parrhasius, who called himself the prince ¢ | 
painters, carried as the insignia of that royalty, 4 
purple mantle, a staff inlaid with a spiral of gold, 
and wore a golden crown on his head.—(Piin,, li 
35, cap. 9 et 10 ; CElian. Var. Hist., lib. ix.. cap, 
11. Athen., lib. xii., cap. 11). Nor doesitap 
pear that public opinion was opposed to th 
conceit. 

“ When Polygnotushad painted, at the 
taking of Troy, the Amphlcteess ah tak their | 
sulemn thanks, and decreed that he should 
feasted (qu’il auroit sa nourriture) at every Pry | 
taneum of Greece.—(Plin., lib. xxxv.,cap.9.) Be | 
received from the Athenians the freedom of the 
city.—(Plin. ibid. ; Suid. in verb. weavers) 

“ There was at Athens a particular law relating | 
to the Fine Arts,expressed in these terms:—Tait 
THE GREATEST PROPICIENT IN EACH int 
SHALL HAVE HIS MEALS AT THE PRYTANECE, 
AND SHALL TAKE THE HIGHEST SEAT.—(San. 
Petit. Leg. Attic., lib. v., tit. 6.) 

“ The duration of this privilege depended upm | 
superior merit. The same law adds: Ifamm 
proficient artist in the same chal | 
arise, the president shall concede the placed 
honourto him.—(Aristoph. in Equit.,activ.,sa. 
1, vers. 1224—1247, et seq.; ibid. act ¥., em 
ult., vers. 1401, et seq.; Sam. Petit. loc. cit.at 
not. et lib. iii., tit. 6.) 

“ The system of emulation thus established daly 
encouraged the most established artists to stir | 
for honours which Socrates regarded the highest 
that a mortal could obtain.—(Qui honos apes 
Greecos maximus haberetar: Cicer. de Orat, lb 
i., cap. 54.) An additional reward yet awaited 
them: the praises which fame shed upon then 
the pride of the cities which gave them birth’- 
Sur l’Art Statuaire, p. 151—156. 

Of the Herwan and Nemaan Games, or 
tivals, we will give a shortaccount. The forme, 
we are told, were established by Archinus, trrst 
of Argos, though others impute them to Lye 
King of Argolis, about the year Sa 
2558. They were called Hergan, from the 
word (Liv., 1. xxvii., . 30), 4p") signifying J 
whom they worshipped in } as their tel 
goddess, and in her honour this festival : 
first instituted, though the games were coon 
also to other parts of Greece, and to the 
of Samos, Zgina, and Cos. At seer 
ceremony was a mournful one, foes 0 By | 
that Medea, after killing her children, 
other games in atonement for her 
san. in Corinth. ; Suidas, Poly@n; 

&e.) The ceremony at Ai 
pompous procession. The statue 
ivory and gold, and said to 

of the works of Polycletus, wa 
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7. ia THE ART-UNION. 975 
| | ebariot, drawn by two white oxen ; while the | language, a player. The histriones were dancers, | notorious and scandalous had it become, that 
7 image of Trochilus, the first priestess of Juno | and were at first unaccompanied with verses. | Augustus publisked an edict prohibiting, under 
Argiva, was placed in the driver's seat. The | Afterwards the Roman youth imitated these | severe penalties, any one of reputable parentage 
- ministry to this goddess was granted to none but foreign dances, mixing up jokes and raillery. | from taking up this disgusting profession. In 
» women of great distinction. When the religious | This was succeeded by Satires written in verse; | the reign of Nero, however, this law had become 
i ceremonies were over, the sports began. The | and some years later, Divius _Andronicus turned | a dead letter; there being no fewer than 400 
is conqueror Was rewarded with a ¢rown of myrtle, } these satires into regular plays. The farces were | senators and 600 of the equestrian order who 
t, with which he paraded the streets several succes- | discontinued for a time, but were afterwards | fought on the arena as gladiators. — (Suet. in 
t sive days, amid the acclamations of his fellow | acted at the end of serious performances. Among | Ner.,c. 12.) At length Commodus entered the 
citizens ; and parading also a shield or buckler, | the Grecians the profession of an acter was | lists in this capacity, and took a pride in signing 


which he had won.—(Ubi supra.) 

Of the Nemwan Games, we are told by some 
that they were instituted in honour of Arché- 
morus, the son of Lyeus; and others say of 
Lycurgus, King of Thrace, to allay his grief for 
the death ofa son. Many think they were insti- 
tuted before the Theban war. At all events, they 
were revived by Hercules, and consecrated to 
Jupiter in thanksgiving for the victory he had 
gained over the Nemwan lion.—(Pausan. ubi 
supra.) These games were common to the 
Argians, Corinthians, and the inhabitants of 
Cleon, who each chose a president by turns.— 
(Pausan. Athensens, &c. ; Euseb. in Chron.) The 
victor was rewarded with a crown of olive, and 
of smallage, which was made use of in funeral 
ceremonies, and here to renew the memory of 
the death of Archémorus. We are informed by 
| Clemens Alexandrinus, that on these occasions a 
| funeral oration was pronounced, and the judges 
| appointed to distribute the rewards were clad in 
mourning.—( Polywn. ubi supra.) 

In addition to the games in Greece already 
mentioned were the Isthmian, Pythean, Thesean, 
| and others. But the object proposed in each 
was the same, namely, to promote literature and 
the Arts, and gymnastic exercises ; the rewards 
being, as already shown, of a purely honorary 
kind, save only in respect to meals, which were 
given gratuitously to the victors. 

As the ancient Roman system, in respect to 
competition and rewards, stands opposed to that 
of Greece, it will be necessary that we give some 
account of it here, in order that our readers may 
be prepared to judge of the merits of the two, and 
in how far the better one may be taken as a 
model adapted to our own times and circum- 
stances. 

The Romans were great imitators of the 
Grecians in their institutions, their customs, and 
their games. The first Tarquin introduced the 
ludimagni. And after Rome had escaped cap- 
ture by Brennus and his Gauls, and the great 
Camillus had voluntarily laid down the dic- 
tatorship, the city became distracted by civil com- 
motions and the quarrels of consuls, and the in- 
habitants, wasted by a pestilence, thought it 
advisable to institute fresh games to conciliate 
the favour of the gods, and as a meansof allaying 
the irritated spirit of the people, and giving them a 
fresh direction.—(Liv., 1. vii., c. 2.) An extra 
day was, therefore, added to the ludi magni, and 
the name changed to /udi maximi. And though 
the temple of Concord was built for the occasion, 
the experiment was a failure. 

Fifty years later, Fabius Pictor introduced the 
art of painting, and himself painted the temple of 
the Goddess of Health.—(Liv., 1. x., ¢. 1.) But 
neither did this succeed, though Fabius was after- 
wards consul. Forty years afterwards the temple 
of Juno Monita was built; hence the word 
Money. — (Suidas, in voce yovera.) But the 
Fine Arts excited little attention till the arrival 
of the immense spoils in statues and pictures 
from Corinth and Carthage, B. C. 146, upon 
Which occasion Grecian games were celebrated 
with extraordinary magnificence. — (Cie. in 
Brut. : Valer. Max., 1. v., c. 7, et 1. iii. et viii. ; 
Ovid, Fort., |. v.; Phil. in Mario et Sylla.) 

But we must return to the period when the ludi 
maxim. were established. A year after that 
event, a new kind of exhibition was invented, 
called the Scenici, from their being performed on 


a stage built in the shade.—(Liv., l. vii., ¢. 21.) 
performers were brought from Etruria, and 
called hister, which signifies, in their ' 
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honourable ; schylus, in his youth, acted on the 
stage at Athens.—(Demosth. in Orat. apud 
Quinctil., |. ii., ¢. 17.) Aristodemus, though an 
actor, was sent as ambassador to Philip, King of 
Macedonia, in the name of the republic of 
Athens. But the Romans, acting upon an oppo- 
site principle, sought to dishonour the stage per- 
formers. They prohibited the histriones from 
serving in war, or filling any post of honour in 
the state; and an actress was considered in- 
famous: “ Ait preetor,” says Ulpian, “ qui in 
scenam prodierit, infamis est.’’--(Ulpian, l. ii., 
par. 5, &c.) 

The combats of Gladiators in Rome were truly 
ferocious. It is said they were introduced from 
Etruria, having come thither from Greece: their 
object being to supersede human sacrifices! Ac- 
cording to Valerius Maximus (Valer. Max., lib. 
ii.,c. 4; Liv. Epit., lib. xvi.), the first show of 
gladiators, called munus gladiatorium, was ex- 
hibited in Rome in the year of the city 484. 
They were introduced by M. and D. Brutus, 
upon the death of their father. In process of 
time the Romansgrew so attached to these enter- 
tainments, that the heir of any great or rich 
citizen deceased, and all the chief magistrates, 
presented the people with shows of this kind, to 
procure their esteem. And thus the emdiles, 
pretors, and consuls, and every candidate for 
office, made court to the people by entertaining 
them frequently with these fights, which at first 
consisted of only three couple of gladiators, but 
afterwards to 320 couple (Dio Cass.); and in 
Trajan’s time to 1000 couple. In the time of the 
republic the number of gladiators was so great 
that, when the conspiracy of Cataline broke out, 
the senate ordered them to be distributed to 
the strong-holds.—(Ubi supra.) The rewards to 
the conquerors were a crown of mastich and a 
palm branch ; sometimes a small sum of money, 
and more rarely their liberty ; the gladiators being 
for the most part slaves, whose masters let them 
out for hire at immense prices.—( Dio Cass., lib. 
xlvii. ; et Suet. in August., c. 43.) They engaged 
them by the most fearful oaths never to give 
ground, but to fight to the last extremity. If 
one of them was exhausted in the fight, or 
horror-struck at the approach of death, held 
up his finger and laid down his arms, as appeal- 
ing to the mercy of the assembled audience, 
which sometimes consisted of 260,000 persons 
of both sexes (Plin., l. xxxvi., c. 15), they not 
unfrequently took pleasure in giving him up 
to the fury of his adversary, denoting their wish 
by bending back their thumbs, and shouting 
Recipe ferrum, which resounded from every part 
of the vast amphitheatre. 

Soon as the mournful sound of the trumpet 
proclaimed the death of a gladiator, an iron hook 
was fixed into his flesh, and his body was igno- 
miniously dragged from the spot, through one of 
the gates of the amphitheatre, to the spoliarium, 
where it was rifled and stripped ; and, if still 
breathing, inhumanly dispatched. Crowds of 
people then flocked thither to apply their mouths 
to the wounds and thence suck the blood before 
it congealed, out of a persuasion that it was a 
sovereign remedy for the falling sickness! — 
(Plin., lib. xxviii.) 

Horrible as were these scenes, they were not 
revolting to the feelings of the Roman people ; 
and even young men of family, who had dissi- 
pated their patrimony, were not ashamed to hire 
themselves as gladiators; nay, even knights and 


noblemen, and senators ended a life of infamy | 


and debauchery as common gladiators. So 





often his name, “ The Conqueror of 1000 Gladi- 
ators.” He was, however, at last strangled by 
Narcissus, a famous wrestler. — (Vit. Comm., 
p. 51.) 
Even women of distinction engaged in these 
public conflicts, as we learn fromthe Satirist :— 
“ Quale dicus nerum, si conjugis auctio flat, 

Balteus, et manicw, et criste crurisque sinistri 

Dimidium tegmen? vel, si diversa movebit 

Prelia, tu felix, ocreas vendente puella. 

Ite sunt que tenui sudant in cyclade, quarum 

Dilicias et panniculus bombycinus urit. 

Aspice quo fremitu monstratos perferat ictus ; 


Et =— galee curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Poplitibus sedeat, quam denso fascio libro 1) = Juan, 
satire vi., ver. , et seq.) 


From the disgusting to the ridiculous there is 
but one step, as exemplified in Rome by the 
combats of dwarfs, which diverted the people 
exceedingly, especially when any one of them 
engaged with a gladiatress.—Statius, |. vi., ver.57, 
et seq.) 

We are informed by Petronius Arbiter, that 
these combats were introduced out of supersti- 
tion, but were maintained out of policy, that the 
people might look on blood and slaughter as 
matter of diversion, and thereby become valiant. 
But games and scenic representations seemed 
only, like the combats of gladiators, to brutalize 
and debauch the mind of the Roman people : 
they engendered depravity of manners and ecorrup- 
tion of morals through all classes, whatever the 
rank or sex. The exercise of the Fine Arts in 
Rome, as they failed of producing the morbid ex- 
citement occasioned by witnessing the combats of 
gladiators, found little favour, and, except one 
of its branches—architecture—would never have 
arrived at mediocrity, but for the genius of Vitru- 
vius and Apollodorus. It may even be doubted 
whether Rome would have had a respectable litera- 
ture had it not been for the academies at Athens, in 
which the Roman youth received their education. 
Brutus constantly attended the lectares of Theom- 
nestus, the academic, and Cratippus, the peripa- 
tetic, in order to gain the affection of the young 
Roman noblemen, who studied under those 
philosophers, among whom was Marcus Tullius 
Cicero’s son. In one of his letters to Tiro, 
Marcus thus writes: “ I have hired a place hard 
by me for Brutus, and, as much as my poverty 
permits me, relieve his wants. I intended to 
declaim in Greek before Cassius, but before 
Brutus I will perform my exercise in Latin,” &c. 
(Cic., 1. xvi., ad famil. epist. 21.) Indeed, 
Cicero himself pleaded in Greek before Apollo- 
nius the Alabandian, who was not, as Plutarch 
informs us, well versed in the Latin language ; 
and that he bestowed this praise on the Roman 
orator: “ Take courage, Cicero: I both praise 
and admire you ; but I am sorry for poor Greece, 
when I see the two only ornaments that were left 
us, learning and eloquence, transferred from us by 
you to the Romans?” (Plut. in Apollon.) And, 
while upon this subject, it may be mentioned 
that, in order to encourage polite learning, Au- 
gustus endeavoured to check the taste for the 
exhibition of gladiators.—(Discap., p. 521—524 ; 
Suet. in Octav.) Vespasian was the first, how- 
ever, who settled salaries on professors of rhetoric 
both in Greek and Latin, to be paid annually out 
of the exchequer.—(Suet. in Vesp., c. 17, 18.) 
Antoninus Pius likewise bestowed great privi- 
leges and salaries upon such men as undertook 
the education of youth in every part of the pro- 
vince. After this digression, I proceed to the 
account of the Roman games. 

Caligula began his third consulship at Lyons, 
and exhibited probably there the magnificent 
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sports of which Suetonius and Dio Cassius make 
25.) Upon this occasion 


mention.—(Suet., ¢. ) 
he ordained asolemn contention of cloquence, 


both in Greek and Latin, and obliged those who 
were overcome to give rewards to their compe- 
titors, and compose a piece in their praise. Those 
who gave no satisfaction at all were condemned 
to be whipped like schoolboys, or cast into the 
Rhone.—(Suet., c. 20.) Hence also the verse of 
Juvenal.—(Juv., satire i., ver. 44.) 

In the year A. D. 59 or 60, Nero instituted, at 
Rome, the Quinquennial Games, for the improve- 
ment of wit and genius, and for contests of elo- 
quence and poetry, on which occasion the 
players and pantomimes, who had been banished 
in a preceding reign, were recalled and restored 
to the stage. —(Tacit. Annal.) 

A.D. 87, Domitian, upon entering his 12th 
consulship, instituted the Capitoline Sports, in 
honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, the Emperor 
attending in person, with the priest of Jupiter 
and the college of the Flavian priests.—(Suet., 
c. 4.) The following year he celebrated the 
Secular Games. They were called secular, 
because celebrated only once in an age.—(Onuph. 
Lud.; Tacit. Annal., 1. xi., ¢. 12.) 

Having now alluded to the greater number of 
games which were instituted in Greece and Rome, 
I will follow the same plan, so far as it may be 
practicable, in treating— 

2nd. Of Competition, considered as a means 
of national improvement? 

Before the system of competition was systema~- 
tically established by the ancient Grecian phi- 
losophers and leyislators, the inquiring mind of 
man was directed to the solution of riddles. 
Thus we find Samson proposing his riddle : “ And 
Samson said unto them, I will now put forth a 
riddle unto you : if ye can certainly declare it me 
within the seven days of the feast, and find it 
out, then I will give you thirty sheets and thirty 
change of garments: but if ye cannot declare it 
me, then shall ye give me thirty sheets and thirty 
change of garments. And they said unto him, 
Put forth thy riddle, that we may hear it.”— 
(Judges, xiv., 12 & 13.) 

The Sidonians and Phoenicians were of a most 
happy genius and disposition. It has been said 
that arithmetic and astronomy were brought to 
great perfection by them (Strabo, 1. xvi., p. 757); 
and that they conveyed them into Greece 
(Idem.) together with letters.—(Herodot., 1. v., 
c. 58.) They were, indeed, from the beginning 
addicted to philosophical exercises of the mind; 
hence, Moschus, a Sidonian, taught the doctrine 
of Atoms before the Trojan war.—(Posidonius 
apud Strab., ubi supra.) They were great pro- 
posers and propounders of riddles also; for we 
find that Abdomenus, of Tyre, challenged Solo- 
mon, though the wisest king on earth, to answer 
the subtle questions he proposed to him.—(Re- 
naud et Dius apud Joseph., |. viii., ¢. 2, et cont. 
Ap., Li.) 

Between Solomon and Hiram, King of Tyre, 
a great friendship subsisted, the love of wis- 
dom being the chief motive to it.—(Joseph., 
ubi supra, et 1. i., contra Appian.) They 
frequently interchanged certain riddles, the con- 
ditions being, that he who failed of the solution 
should incur a forfeiture. The same writer states, 
that Hiram, finding the questions too hard for 
him, paid the penalty; whereupon Abdomenus, 
the Tyrian before spoken of, resolved the said 
question, and, as we have shown, proposed new 
oues to Solomon. (Dius, as quoted by Joseph., 
1. viii., e. 2.) 

Among the early Grecians, we learn that Chiron 
was skilful in horsemanship, astronomy, music, 
and poetry; that he taught ¥seulapius physic, 
and Achilles music and poetry. When the Ar- 
gonauts were on their voyage in pursuit of the 
golden fleece, 
of Chiron, 


they visited on their way the eave 
in order to leave the young Achilles 
for otic it , 
inetruction in astronomy, to « 


crew 
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tal of Colchis. Chiron received the fifty adven- 
turers, and entertained them with such hospi- 
tality as his frugal habits afforded ; after which, 

“ Achilles stretched his hand, and gave the beauteous 


Which’ Chiron took, and sang the Centaur combat 
fell,’”’ &c. 
Orpheus was then, as one of the Argonauts, in- 
vited to prove his skill, which he did with so 
much sweetness, that the stones rushed to the 
mouth of the grotto, as did also the wild beasts 
and the birds, to listen to the enchanting strain ; 
which when, 
“ Amazed, the Centaur saw, his clapping hands he beat ; 
And stamped in ecstacy the rock with hoof’d a 
horny feet.” — (Maria Hack’s Grecian Stories, 
quoted from specimens of classic poetry. 

These were, perhaps, the first examples of 
COMPETITION afforded by early historians or 
poets, and they are sufficient to show that the 
principle was acted upon at a very early period. 
Indeed I might have gone back to a much further 
time, had I conceived it to be necessary. I will 
therefore proceed with this portion of my subject 
without interruption. 

The time at which Orpheus and Homer lived, 
and our historical notices of them, are all too 
uncertain to enable us to determine whether they 
wrote in competition with each other. With 
respect to Alceus, we learn that he was contem- 
porary with Sappho ; but another Alczeus, about 
the 44th Olympiad, was the inventor of the Al- 
eaic verse (Plutarch, in Vit. Flamin.); and for 
which it is probable he obtained the prize of 
poetry. There was another poet of this name, 
who, in a battle, is said to have betaken himself 
to flight, and left his armour behind him, which 
the Athenians, who gained the day, hung up in 
the Temple of Minerva, at Sigeum. The unfor- 
tunate poet lamented this disgrace in a poem, 
which he dedicated to Menalippus, who attended 
him in his flight.—(Herodot., 1. v., ¢. 95.) Ar- 
chilochus, of Paros, invented iambic verse.— 
(Horat. de Arte Poetica.) His verses were so 
satirical that Lycambes, against whom he wrote, 
hanged himself out of despair. The famous 
Stesichorus is said to have combined the dance 
with poetry.—Cicero informs us (Cic., act ii. 
in Verr.), that among the ruins of the old city 
of Himera was found a statue of a stooping old 
man, with a book in his hand, which was sup- 
posed to be Stesichorus, and was deemed a mas- 
ter-piece of Art. If this account be true, it is 
clear that he must have gained the prize; and 
if so, we may reasonably suppose that each of 
the former-named poets also gained prizes for 
their inventions ; and that, if they gained prizes, 
they must have had COMPETITORS. 

When the island of Scyras was reduced by the 
Athenians, under Cimon, he brought from thence 
the bones of Theseus ; and, to commemorate that 
event, a yearly contest for tragic writers was in- 
stituted at Athens. On this occasion Sophocles 
brought his first performance on the stage, and 
won the prize, though he had schylus, his 
master, for his competitor ; which the conquered 
poet—who till then had had no equal, and was, 
therefore, considered the best tragedian of his 
age—was unable to brook, and withdrew to Sicily, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. Eschy- 
lus had written, up to the period of his defeat, 
no less than seventy tragedies, of which twenty- 
five gained the prize. And Sophocles himself 
is said to have died of joy, in the 95th year 
of his age, at the unexpected success of one of his 
dramas at the Olympic Games. It was the suc- 
cess of Sophocles which induced Euripides also 
to retire from Athens. He then became the 
guest of Archélaus, King of Macedonia, the friend 
of learning and of learned men.—(Diod. Sic., 
l. xii.) With respect to Sophocles and Zschylus 
it may be said that both possessed a lofty 
genius ; but that the former was more sublime 
in his ideas, and in his expressions more intel- 
ligible. He also succeeded better in moving the 
passions ; and, by the judicious mixture of terror 
and pity, awakened more lasting impressions in 
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ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 
lent gentleman—who, if not an artist, 
long a period — _ oe 
with the Arts—died at. his house in * 
pee Pimlico, on the 5th of November, 
Oae age of 57. His death was almost sudden ; 
although he had been, for a considerable time, in 
an ill state of health, his constitution having been 
shaken by two attacks of paralysis. He was born 
of comparatively humble parents, at Blackwood, in 
Dumfriesshire ; and, when little more than a child, 
was placed apprentice to a stone-mason. Almost 
as soon, however, he began to cultivate acquaint- 
ance with the muses; his genius obtained reputa- 
tion beyond the precinets of his home; and he 
made his way to the great mart of Talent, self-de- 
t, to achieve fame, obtain respect, and gather 
fortune. From time to time he published his 
works—novels, poems, and biographies; among 
the latter, his ‘‘ Lives of British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects,” are deservedly popular : 
| and aiding his ‘* means’’ by his position in the 
| studio of Sir Francis Chantrey, where he was oc- 
| cupied for several years as manager of his extensive 
concern. Mr. Cunningham had finished a life of 
his friend, Sir David Wilkie, only the day before 
his own death. This work, now on the eve of 
publication, we shall be called upon to review. 
We should have much to say of this accomplished 
and estimable man; but that we are saved the 


labour by adopting the following notices of him 
written by Mrs. S. C. Hall. They are extracted 
from the Brifannia, an excellent, valuable, and 
ably-conducted weekly newspaper, where they were 
rinted anonymously. Notwithstanding their 
Cagth, the reader will, we hope, consider us justi- 
fied in copying them :— 

“So many of those who but a few months ago consti- 
tuted a prominent portion of the present of my own time, 
are become so completely of the past, that I cannot 
look back without chronicling death after death, so as 
to force the considerations we too often try to put far 
from us, as to the uncertainty oflife. We are all, indeed, 
ready to admit the uncertainty of this precious treasure, 
yet we act as if it were, at least, as enduring as the sky 
above us, or the earth upon which we tread, 

“ Wilkie, Chantrey, and Allan Cuaningham—painter, 
sculptor, and poet—men eminent amongsttheir fellows, 
not ouly for talent, but for high moral worth and in- 
tegrity of purpose—are passed away. It seemed as if, 
united as they were by the strong bonds of friendship, 
in death they should not be divided. The completion 
of ey works was intrusted to Allan Cunning- 
ham, who had finished a life of Sir David Wilkie onl 
two days before he was struck, for the second time, wit 
., which terminated fatally on Saturday last. 

is estimable man has left behind him an honourable 
name, and a noble example of what may be accom- 
plished by those who, combining talents with industry, 
are capable of the great effort of concentrating their 
energies upon a given point, and are thus certain to 
conquer difficulties and achieve greatness, if God spare 
them health and life. The career of Allan Canniaghoms 
is one of the most encouraging instances of litera 
success in mo!» ~. !'mes; progressing steadily onward, 
hot jerked forwaru by unnatural excitement, nor drawn 
back by any decided failure. True, it must be recol- 
lected that hie occupation in Chantrey’s studio gave 
him a steady income (steadied from literary fluctuation), 
and that this was a great step towards victory ; still his 
success, under all circumstances, was worthy of astrong 
and original mind. 

“It is now about fifteen years since I first saw Allan 
Canningham ; and I can recall the interview as clear! 
as though but an hour had intervened. It was before 

been much in literary society, or become personally 
acquainted with those whose works bad entered into 
my heart. I remember how my cheek flushed when 
he took me by the hand, and how pleased and proud I 
Was of the few words of praise he bestowed upon one of 
the first efforts of my pen. He was at that time a tall, 
stout man, somewhat high shouldered, broad chested, 
and altogether strongly proportioned; his head was 
Well and erectly placed; his mouth close et full; his 
rose thick and firm; his eyes, of intense ‘kness, for 
never could define their colour, were —— be- 
—_ shaggy yet moveable eyebrows, were, I 
unk, as powerful, and yet as soft and winning, as any 
eyes | ever saw. His brow was very noble and ex- 
punted, indicative not only of imagination and obser- 
b- a. but, in its towering height, of that veneration 
o enevolence which formed so conspicuous a por- 
-- - ~ his character. His accent was strongly Scotch, 
with “i nso “ee when warmed into a subject 
ace and feeling, but, generally speaking, 

tis manner Was quiet and sesurend mor f Eowever, 
ome and gauche, like that of Sir David Wilkie, but 
rather th Self-possessed, quiet from a habit of observing 
— ana dislike to conversation. Admire him or 
man — pleased, it was impossible not to respect the 
%, 80 completely the architect of his own for- 
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tune, was never ashamed of being 80, and would state 
the fact as an encouragement to those who needed his 
example to Goodloe poegzen. Burns cultivated 
his tic vein while performing the laborious duties 
ofa usbandman ; and Allan Cunningham, while chisel- 
ling granite in his native country, breathed forth his 
soul in poetry. A gentleman, who for a long time con- 
ducted one-ot+the most influential andthe most fashion- 
able journals of the day, told me that it was a letter 
from him to the young poet which brought him to 
London, some five-and-thirty years ago. Whether this 
was really so or not I cannot tell ; but, whatever brought 
him to London, his own exertions kept him there, and 
his own steady, manly, and straightforward conduct, 
united to considerable and varied talent and most ex- 
traordinary industry, both in the acquirement and ap- 
plication of knowledge, rendered his society courted by 
the first people in the country. In after years, when it 
was my privilege to meet him frequently, it was plea- 
sant to note the respect he commanded frum all who 
were distinguished in Art and literature. Miss Lan- 
don used to say that ‘a few of Allan Cunningham’s 
words strengthened her like a dose of Peruvian bark ;’ 
and there certainly was something firm and substantial 
rather than brilliant in the generality of his observa- 
tions, except when roused upon a literary or political 
question: then, in the brief pause that preceded the 
utterance of his opinions, his mouth would open and 
his eyes dilate with those lightnings that were sure 
to flash in unison with a bright rush of strong and 
natural feeling. He never referred to his own works 
in conversation. If any question were asked about 
them, or any compliment paid to them, he gave the 
required information, or received the praise, without 
any display or affectation. Constant and familiar 
association with persons of high mind and extensive 
cultivation creates, if not a harsh spirit, certainly a 
spirit of criticism, where pretensions are made by the 
unworthy or the feeble to a high intellectual position. 
Allan Cunningham was considered a severe critic; 
but, —s. aside his a of books, the friend 
of Scott, Southey, Wordsworth, and Wilson had a 
right to be fastidious. And, in addition to this, he 
entertained a most sovereign contempt—a decided 
antipathy—to every species of affectation, particularly 
of literary affectation, and certainly lashed it, even in 
society, by a terrible word or look, which could never 
be forgotten. But in the same degree that he ab- 
ho. affectation was his love of nature. ‘ Wherever,’ 
he would say, ‘ wherever there is nature—wherever 
a person is not ashamed to show a heart—there is 
the germ of excellence. 1 love nature!” And so he 
did. His dark eyes would glisten over a child or a 
flower; and a ballad, one of the songs of his own dear 
land, move him, even to tears, that is, provided it was 
sung ‘ according to nature,’ the full rich meaning given 
to the words, and no extra flourish, no encumbering 
drapery of sound forced upon the melody. One of the 
happiest and most interesting evenings of my life I 
passed at his house, about ten years ago, in the society 
of Captain (now Major) Burns (the poet’s son), and 
poor James Hogg, just at the time when the London- 
ers, glad of anything to get up an excitement, turned 
the head of the Ettrick Shepherd by a public dinner, at 
the period when the seven or eight hundred pounds so 
expended would have been of incalculable value to a 
man who, with some of Burns’ talents, inherited all his 
heediessness. On that particular evening nothing could 
exceed r Hogg’s ee in person he was burly, 
of a raddy complexion, with the eye of a Silenus, and 
one of those loosely-formed mouths that indicate a love 
of pleasure, be it purchased how it may. Captain Burns 
sang several of his father’s songs with a pathos and ex- 
ression that added to their interest, and stimulated the 
Shepherd tosing hisown. Nothing could he moreopposite 
than the minstrelsy of these two men; but both were 
natural according to their nature, and so Allan Cun- 
ningham enjoyed both. I can recall James Hogg sitting 
on the pone countenance flushed with the excite- 
ment and the “‘toddy,” of which he was not sparing, 
more in his earnestness, his wildness, bis irrascibility 
(particularly when he alluded to “ the poets”’), certainly 
more like a half wild Irishman than a steady son of the 
thistle—shouting forth his songs in an untunable voice, 
rendered almost harmonious by the spirit he threw into 
it, and giving us an idea of the circumstances con- 
nected with the birth of each song at its conclusion ; 
one in particular 1 remember, * The Women-folk. 
‘ Ah, ah!’ he exclaimed, echoing our applause with his 
own hands, ‘that is my favourite humorous song, sure 
enow! when I am forced by the leddies to sing against 
my will, which happens mair frequently than I care to 
tell; and notwithstanden’ that my friend Allan stands 
lowerin’ at me with his twa een, that might have 
ng twins with those of Bobby Burns, they’re so like 
his. That song, notwithstanden’ my wood-notes wild, 
will never be sung by any so well again.’ ‘An’ that’s 
true!’ replied Cunningham, ‘ that’s true ; because you 
have the nature in you; but you’re wrong about the 
eyes; the only ones I ever saw flash fire like his father’s 
(alluding to Capt. Burns) were those of Michael Thos. 
Sadler.’ 
“ This opinion I heard Allan Cunningham frequently 
t, and I suppose that both were right; for, cer- 
tainly, there was a great similarity between the eyes, 
both as to colour and expression, of the then popular 
member for Leeds and Cunningham’s own. an 
opportunity of comparing them a few evenings after at 
my own house, where the same party were assembled, 
with numerous literary additions not easily forgotten. 
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There was Miss Landon, in a dress of scarlet cashmere, 
that rendered the purity of her complexion and the 
dark brilliancy of her hair and eves a perfect atonement 


for the want of distinctive features; there she was, full 
of ready smiles and kind appropriate words; brilliant 
with an unwounding wit, aud ready to withdraw her- 
self to exhibit the perfections of others—the most 

nerous Of her sex and calling. There was Miss Jews- 

ury, new to the vastness and extent of London literary 
society, her quick and generous appreciation of excel- 
lence leading her to admire what deserved admiration, 
while, at the same time, her womanly vanity was 
wounded to see that she, the marvel of Manchester, was 
no wonder in London! There was Barry Cornwall, 
with his calm, philosopher-like repose of observa. 
tion; Mrs. Hofland, true, earnest, and faithful; La- 
man Blanchard, an animated epigram ; Wilkie, whose 
palc, sad brow gave little intimation of the vigour 
of * The Chelsea Pensioners,’ or the humour of 
* Blind Man’s Buff;’ Miss Edgeworth, a rare visi- 
tor in London, but an honoured one wherever she is. 
Amongst them, Hogg, not quite so noisy as before, and 
anxious to see L.E.L., who well knew that he had 
written much and harshly about her. Their meeting 
was singular enough. Hogg edged towards where 
she sat, fidgetting as she always did upon her chair; 
he went up like a schoolboy that deserved a flogging, 
and half expected he should get it, instead of which 
the slight, girlish-looking poet extended her stall 
white hand towards the huge red fist that seemed 
uncertain what to do. The appeal, accompanied by 
her bright smile, was irresistible. ‘God bless ye!’ 
he exclaimed, involuntarily, ‘God bless ye! I did 
na’ think ye’d been sae bonny. 1 ha’ written man 
a bitter thing aboot ye, but I'll do so nae mair. 
did nae think ye’d been sae “y- In one corner 
poor Emma Roberts was talking orientally to Martin 
the painter; and in another, in deep under-toned dis. 
cussion, sat Wordsworth, Sadler, and Allan Cun- 
ningham. I never saw three more striking heads 
grouped together: Wordsworth’s so expanded and 
full, sprinkled with bair too thinly to add to its size 
or change the character of its proportions; Sadler's 
amalier and feebler, but beautiful, covered with folds 
of premature white hair; Cunningham’s, as full but 
not as white as Wordseworth’s — fuller, indeed, for 
the organs of observation were more developed—and 
the aspect of the head and face was darker, more con- 
centrated than either; and then I compared the eyes 
of Cunningham and Sadier, having great faith in eyes, 
which are, according to my belief, the true indexes of a 

etic temperament, and the most expressive of all the 
atures. After their discussion was ended, so quick] 
were my ears attuned to catch their words, that 
heard the deep, monotonous voice of the author of‘ The 
Excursion’ reciting some lines that forced his friends, 
who gathered in his words with bended heads, to ex- 
change glances of admiration, until at last Allan could 
not help exclaiming, ‘ Ah! but that is nature!’ 

“ Those were brilliant hours—brilliant and fall of 
pleasant memories. 1 often please myself by fixing 
my mind upon them, without suffering it to dwell upon 
the intermediate times, when so few remain of those 
who enjoyed with me that and other evenings as full of 
wit as mirth, and all that gives a zest and a relish to 
the realities of life. 

“* Where are they all now? Of the five literary ladies 
who were present on that evening only two survive 
(Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. 8.C. Hall). The other three 
died prematurely in foreign lands — Miss Landon in 
Africa, Miss Jewsbury in India, and Miss Roberts in 
India too. Miss Jewsbury’s fate was, it is said, not 
much happier than poor Miss Landon’s. Be that as it 
may, there was no one to tell the tale to those who 
loved them in their native England. * They died and 
made no sign.’ Miss Landon’s existence was replete 
with performance. Miss Jewsbury’s was certain to 
bring forth a late, but abundant, fruitage. Her mind 
was a treasure-house of things as rich as rare. But 
now all is over for time in this world. The heather 
biooms upon the grave of the Ettrick Shepherd; Wal- 
lace, the amiable and kind barrister, whom all men 
loved, and, though he could hardly be called ‘ literary,’ 
was 80 much with literary persons as to be so called, he is 
dead, and would, perhaps, have slept beneath a nameless 

rave, but for the generosity, as deep as it is true, of his 
riend Macready, who erected a monument to him at his 
own expense. John Bani also was there; poor Banim ! 
his accent was as savoury of the Irish as Hogg’s of the 
Scotch; and when he lighted up he could be as 
racy as the best of them, and as original, He is 

thered to his tathers in his own land. Wilkie 
found a grave amid the billows of the ocean—Michael 
Thomas Sadler died a linen-maufacturer at Belfast; 
others have d away, crowding the graves with 
their honoured remains. But a few days ago Allan 
himself was amongst us; at bis post during the day 
to fulfil Chantrey’s wishes, and at night poring over 
his last great work. No man was ever more just or 
more unflinching than the poet Cunningham. He 
was @ brave and sincere Conservative, firm to Church 
and State. Sir Robert Peel proved his respect for 
the man by providing for one of bis sons. Bat, 
though Allan Cunningham was proud and grateful 
for such a distinction, he craved no favours—ne 
worKED—and must have died with the comfort that 
his family were what the world calis “settled” by the 
fruits of his honourable-industry. 1 haveoften heard 
it said that he had good friends; and so he had, be- 
cause he commanded respect; hor would Allan have 
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to his house whom he did not 
distinction. It is difficult to 
nore perfect in all the rela- 


admitted any person 
think entitled to tits 
portray any human being | ] 

v life than Allan Ct 
am ys | a friend, he was perfection; and, great 
as is bis loss to the republic of letters, it Is as nought 
when compared to what his family and friends must 
gaffer. Some of his fugitive poems are unrivalled for 
purity of composition; they are delicate and —_ 
in their delineations, and at the same time healthy ane 
vigorous. His ‘ Lives,” I think, will increase in value. 
I shonld 
bot whether such a publication wou 

sent depression is uncertain. 

“ Keother tink of the chain is broken, another of our 
great ones passed into eternity, the eternity we all hope 
for. I shali long miss his cheerful voice, and the pres- 
sure of his friendly hand ; for he was indeed, for truth, 
talent, and uprightness, one amovgst a thousand. 
He Loven Nature'” 
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WILLIAM BROMLEY, A.R.A. 


Ow the 22nd of October, died this distinguished 
engraver —one of the associate engravers of the 
Roval Academy, and member of the Academy of 
St. Luke, Rome. He was in the 74th year of his 
age, having been born in the year 1769, at Carris- 
broke, in the Isle of Wight. His apprenticehip 
was served toa person of the name of Wooding. 
For upwards of half a century Mr. Bromley has 
occupied a very prominent station in his profession ; 
and the world will not cease to hold in high esteem 
the productions of his burin. Of late years, the 

ublic has seen but few of his works; although 
e was still pursuing his course honourably and 
profitably; but his recent engravings have been 
executed for the British Museum; and these find 
their way only into the folios of ‘ collectors.” 
They consist of copies of the Elgin Marbles, from 
the admirable drawings of H. Corbould, Esq. ; 
and are as masterly in style and character as aught 
that proceeded from the graver of Bromley in his 
younger and more vigorous days. 

His works best known and most popular are the 
plates for ‘‘ Macklin’s Bible,”’ and for the *‘ History 
of England,” after Stothard; the ‘ Duke of Wel- 
lington,’ as he appeared on the day of public 
thanksgiving at St. Paul's Cathedral, after Sir T. 
Lawrence ; the ‘ Countess Lieven,’ from a draw- 
ing by the same great master; ‘ Young Napoleon,’ 
by do.; the portrait of ‘ Dr. Abernethy,’ by do. ; 
‘the Woman taken in Adultery,’ after Rubens; 
the ‘ Duke of Wellington on Horseback,’ after Sir 
T. Lawrence, &c. &c. &c. His fame was great 
not only among the members of his own profession, 
the painters universally appreciated his abilities, 
and coveted to have their works engraved by his 
hands. Sir Thomas Lawrence used to say, that 
** his engraving was like painting ;"’ and Flaxman 
and Fuseli were fervent admirers of his talents. 
He was a kind and indulgent parent, of a generous 
good heart, and modest—like all great mea. He 
has died respected and beloved by all who knew 
him. 

His son, whom he survived, was also an eminent 
engraver ; and his grandson is daily rising into high 
repute 

KIRKMAN FINLAY, Esa. 

We have heard that it is the intention of the 
citizens of Glasgow to erect a statue to the memory 
of the late Mr. Kirkman Finlay ; and that a libe- 
ral subscription for the purpose is already consi- 
derably advanced. 

The late Kirkman Finlay was no ordinary man. 
In early life he embraced the profession of a mer- 
chant in Glasgow, his native city; and during the 
war distinguished himself by directing the com- 
merce of his country into the channels most likely 
to defeat the machinations of her adversaries. At 
a later period he exerted himself in throwing 
open the trade with the British possessions in the 
East Indies, and himself embarked, with his usual 
zeal, intelligence, and success, in this branch of 
commerce. If we are not mistaken, the citizens of 
Glasgow were also deeply indebted to him for the 
zeal and alacrity with which he devoted his time 
and attention to the duties of the local magis- 
tracy; to those of an officer of volunteers and 
local militia during the war; and latterly as the 
representative in Parliament of the extensive and 
complicated interests of the great trading empo- 
rium of the west of Scotland. Mr. Finlay was a 
man of great natural shrewdness, and of a culti- 
vated and intelligent mind. In society his man- 
ners were cheerful and vivacious, whilst in the 
relations of private life he was a pattern of excel- 
lence and virtue. During the time that he sat in 
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Parliament there was no man more respected in 
the House of Commons, or listened to with more 
attention on the subjects on which he addressed 
the house. We need scarcely add, that we cor- 
dialby participate in the feelings which induce the 
inhabitants of Glasgow to desire to do honour to 
the memory of their distinguished fellow-citizen ; 
and we trust we may be permitted to express the 
hope, that his monument may prove at once ho- 
nourable to his memory, creditable to the taste 
and liberality of the subscribers, and afford a 


| specimen of the best and highest style of British 


Art. We have heard that the testimonial pointed 
at is a full-length marble statue. In many re- 
spects this is unexceptionable, as combining the ad- 
vantages of more moderate expenditure, and as 
affording a material in which the skill of the artist 
is shown to full advantage and effect. In a marble 
statue, however, in our northern climate, the work 
can only occasionally meet the public eye, for it 
must be placed within a hall or church, both of 
these situations being only at times accessible ; and 
in which the mind of the spectator is apt to be other- 
wise preoccupied and employed, than in observing 
the beauties of a work of Art, or meditating upon 
its intents and purposes. 

It occurs to us that a bronze statue, well situated, 
would be both an appropriate and desirable style of 
monument in the present instance. In George’s- 
square the citizens of Glasgow already possess, in 
the statue of Sir John Moore, an heroic figure of a 
townsman whose deeds have placed his name in 
the historical annals of his country. In the same 
locality they have marked their appreciation of 
scientific eminence by the erection of the statue 
of the illustrious Watt. Why not fill up the vacant 
space on the south-east corner of the square by a 
bronze statue of the great citizen and merchant 
whom they are now desirous to honour ? 

The citizens of Glasgow are liberal in their sub- 
scriptions and donations for educational purposes. 
Could the youth of a great and exclusively com- 
mercial town have a nobler incentive to their ex- 
ertions presented to their every-day observation 
than the likeness of a fellow-citizen, the architect 
of his own fortune, and devoted through life to 
the same pursuits and line of exertion to which 
they may be destined, in the shape and form 
usually appropriated to ‘* the peers and princes of 
the land?”’ We trust that no feeling of misplaced 
economy may interfere to mar so desirable a re- 
sult; and that the subscription in question may be 
on such a scale as to place a bronze statue of the 
great merchant in juxtaposition with those which 
Glasgow already boasts of—Wellington, Moore, 
Pitt, Watt, and Scott; thus affording to the youth 
of the west of Scotland a stimulus to exertion in 
their own walk in life, and an additional specimen 
of Art within their own city calculated to pro- 
mote the refinement of their taste and manners. 

We believe that there are two capital full-length 
portraits of Mr. Finlay by Graham, and an ex- 
cellent likeness of him by Raeburn, at an earlier 
period of life, affording admirable materials for the 
composition of a statue. We do not know that 
any bust of Mr. Finlay was ever executed ; but it 
is possible that such may be the case. 

One word in respect to the selection of an artist, 
and we have done. QOur readers are aware that 
the citizens of Glasgow have, in our opinion, com- 
mitted an outrage on good taste and good feeling 
in, at the present day, selecting an inferior foreign 
artist to execute their statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Let us hope that the hour has arrived 
in which, if they have not become sensible of their 
error, they may not be disposed to carry their 
patronage of foreign Art the length of downright 
persecution of the many talented and accomplished 
artists, and worthy and estimable men, to be found 
in the list of British sculptors; and that anything 
so monstrous as the erection of a second French 
statue within the walls of Glasgow may not be at- 
tempted. 


JOHN HARPER, ESQ. 


_ The Arts in general, and particularly those of 
York, have sustained an irreparable loss in the 
death of John Harper, Esq., architect, of that 
city, and Honorary Secretary of the Government 
Branch School of Design there, and to whom it is 
deeply indebted for his active co-operation. He 
died at Naples, on the 18th of October, having 
ve std gee fever in Rome, from which he 





on by a rough sea voyage from Civita Vecchia to 


Naples, put a period to his j , 
34th year, after making pa : 
different parts of Italy, &c. Active, zealous 
enterprising beyond his physical stre vad 
under an enthusiasm for Art, which, or “eg 
spared, would have accompli be ben 
interests. As an architect hj talent 

in Yorkshire and 


i beautiful works 
ire. As an artist and a draughtsman 
not excelled by any ; but his native 
in his folio, works which, as i 
done honour to the best, and 
light, facile and elegant ex 
correct detail, are worthy to 
as works of picturesque beauty. 
friends have to lament the loss of 
to his brilliant and varied 
amiable, generous, and benevolent 
heart, and who bade fair to be a 
of his country. 

MR. J. B. CROME. 

This excellent artist and estimah 
during the month—after a long and _ ro 
—at great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
by SS ee Views,’ 
passed him. We hope, next month, 
for our readers some astheahen of his i 

[We again beg to express a hope that com. 
spondents will supply us with the means of rep. 
dering this department of our journal more con. 
plete than we have hitherto been enabled to mae 
it. It is a department which, unaided, we cannot 
fill; and we really think that the relatives of de. 
parted men of genius owe it to their memories not 
to let them descend into the grave without som 
worthy tribute. The foreign journals supply w 
amply with biographies of their leading artists; 
but of those of our own country we find it e- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain any particulars.) 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ITALY.—Bo.oGna.—Pinacoteca, &e., by Sig. 
G. Giordani. Bologna, 1842.— The Direc 
of the Pinacoteca, or Gallery of Bologna, hu 
just now published anew “ Catalogue Raison’ 
of that classical and numerous collection of pic. 
tures. The learned director, Signor Giordai, 
author of many remarkable works on the Fine 
Arts, shows in the new catalogue his usual sill, | 
exactness, and erudite criticism. 

Life of Domenico Zampieri, called Down. 
chino, by A. Roncagli. Bologna, 1842.—The lit 
of the great Bolognese master, who painted the 
St. Jerome, a picture deserving the honour tok 
placed in the Vatican, opposite to the‘ Transfigun- 
tion,’ is just now published with great care, de 
gance, and detail. The Life of Domenichino, ae | 
of the best pupils of the Caracci school, a 
then the immortally tremendous rival of them, a 
of his companions Guido, Albano, Tiarini, La. 
franco, Leonello Spada, Guercino, &c. &c., prt 
sents a quantity of facts of the greatest importance. 
Concluding with the horrible conspiracy agus 
him by Spagnoletto, Lanfraneo, Stanzione, & 
&c., and his lamentable fate, are all of deep 
interest, and beautifully told by Signor 

FRANCE.—Paris.— Worksin Preps ® 
spirit of improving and adorning pu u 
isa striking element of the course of things 
Paris at the present moment, and of these om 
ments and alterations the churches reckon for 
large proportion devoted to them. ‘The cold stox 
gives place to living walls of fresco 
while statues, bronzes, mosaics, ¥ 974 
and other decorations attest the lavish eos 
epoch. We shall name a few of the 
completed, or now in progress. : 

M. Heim, with a firm, laborious, 
hand, has just finished at Saint Sulfite 
devoted to the Souls in Purgatory. oe 
work has only occupied two years. #8 
church M. Drolling is at work in al, aad i 
the painting of which he began m 1831, 
not yet or no Veewta eel 

The chapel of the Virgin ; 
pleted by M. Delorme, offers @ curious 
painting, in the style of our “= 
architecture ; at Saint Merry, ™. 





; | three parts—‘ Prison,’ ‘ 
y recovered, when a relapse, brought | 
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that charms us in the 

5. 
old mester , and probably in the same style, the 
aint Mary.’ At Saint Denis-du-Saint- 
Sacrament, M. Duscaisne has expressed on can- 
yas the words of our Saviour, * Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” The subject is treated 
in an interesting manner, and shows progress in 
the artist, as does also the charming landscape 
with which M. Aligny has enriched the church of 
Saint Paul. M. Jollivet has completed the paint- 
ings on glass and the historical com positions 
which adorn the chapel of Saint Louis-en-l'Isle, 
devoting his various talents to the same object. 
He was well assisted in the first part by M. Vigni. 
Pictures have been ordered during the last two 
months as follows:—At Saint Laurent, by M. 
Bremond; at Saint Ambroise, by M. Jouy; at 
Saint Medard, by M. Ludlin; at St. Pierre de 
Chaillot, by M. Janron; at Saint Merry, by M. 
Lehman. It would be easy to add to the list, but 
it is unnecessary. r F 

We rejoice that the ancient sanctuary of Saint 
Germain des Prés is about to be restored by M. 
Flandrin to all its ancient splendour as it was, 
when it was the receptacle of the gifts of Kings and 
of the pious. We shall see it again with its painted 
ceilings, stained glass windows, statues, pictures, 
and al! the rich adornments that before graced this 
famed old Basilica. 

The old art of glass-staining seems revived in 
our days. In point of colour the beautiful works 
just finished by M. Thevenot at Saint Eustache, 
and by Messieurs Vignié and Angust Hesse at 
Saint Pierre Caillot, are not inferior to the stained 
glass of Notre Dame de Paris, nor as compositions 
tothe famed windows of St. Florentin, in Bur- 
gundy ; or Saint Gudula, at Brussels. M. Mare- 
chal’s works in this style are also of very high 
merit. 

Statuary seems consecrated to religion at pre- 
sent, or to the memory of great men. * Saint Louis 
and Philip Augustus,’ from the chisels of Messrs. 
ten and Dumon, will be placed on the two columns 
at the Barriére du ‘T'réne. Four colossal ‘ Genii’ 
at their feet are committed to the talents of 
Messieurs Desboeufs and Simart. Why, when 
M. Seurre, sen., has finished other works, are 
we still to wait for his statueof Moliére? Perhaps 
the artist requires long reflection before he tries to 
create the statue of one whose own mind was so 
creative as Moliére’s. 

Gallery Aguado.—Many have been the rumours 
regarding the fate of this fine collection of paintings, 
peculiarly rich in those of the Spanish school. We 
believe it is certainly to be sold, but that it is to 
be sold, and intact, to the Emperor of Russia is 
not decided. 

Chapelle de Notre Dame des Flammes.—On the 
l6th of November took place the ceremony of the 
consecration of a new chapel erected at Bellevue, 
on the spot of the terrible accident which occurred 
there on the railroad on the 8th of May. 

The chapel is charming and original ; it is tri- 
angular, having in the exterior part some columns 
alco triangular. On the door of the front facade. 
is placed this inscription, PAIX AUX VICTIMES DU 
VII MAI. 

Within is an altar, and a statue of the Virgin 
having as a base a flaming globe on which is en- 
graved AUX VICTIMES DU VIII MAJ, 1842. 

The Bishop of Versailles, with many clergymen, 
officiated, and made a very simple but touchant 
sermon. The families of the victims, with their 
friends, were present at the ceremony. 


StraspurG.—Luther.—M. David.—The bas- 
relief on the base of Guttenberg’s statue here has 
een kept covered ever since the day of its inau- 
guration, the ** ultra-Catholics’’ of the town ob- 
Jecting to Luther being represented on it. In 
deference to their wishes, M. David has removed 
the bas-relief containing the figures of Luther and 


ossuet, and has substituted for them Erasmus 
ani Montesquieu. 


ASG. 
aE RMANY -—Leipsic.—Meeting of Archi- 
oo a merely named in our last that this 
oce ae meeting had taken place. The days 
Se ow by it were the 10th, llth, and 12th of 
pra yer. Among many important subjects dis- 
rae oe ppear to have excited more interest 
style 7 'scourse of Herr Thier on the forms and 
ch : architecture best adapted for Protestant 

arches, presenting at the same time to the 
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meeting five large plans for achurch to be erected 
at Béerlia-—— neal ctae 

He began by observing on the Protestant ser- 
vice, that the sermon being a prominent part of it, 
the position of the preacher and the number of 
persons who should hear him distinctly became 
the first consideration. The form most adapted 
for this is the half circle of the Greek theatres ; 
but to weigh against its advantages is the conse- 
cration which time and other circumstances have 
given to other forms, and which, in regard to sa- 
cred edifices, cannot be safely disregarded. We 
cannot follow his long and interesting discourse on 
the various parts of the church. At the conclu- 
sion it appeared that much similarity to the an- 
cient Basilica might be safely preserved, modifying 
the form, especially by enlarging the square in the 
middle of the cross. Herr Thier very strongly 
advocates a covered atrium as the proper entrance 
to achurch to be devoted to the monuments of 
distinguished persons, a suitable preparation for 
the temple within, forming a scale, as it were, for 
the mind not to pass abruptly from the bustle of 
life without into the sacred precincts within. Be- 
yond the atrium be would have as an approach a 
piece of ground adorned with trees and fountains. 

Herr von Quast made an impressive appeal on 
the subject of ancient German architecture, con- 
gratulating the meeting on the zeal with which 
this branch of Art was pursued in many places 
both in the preservation and restoration of old 
buildings, and in the study given to the subject, 
and calling on those districts where this spirit was 
not excited to arouse themselves and do likewise. 


BAVARIA.—Donausraur, NEAR RatisBon. 
—The Wathaila.—Our readers are aware of the 
intention of this building. It is a temple to con- 
tain the busts of the great men of Germany, in 
whatever career they may have distinguished them- 
selves. King Louis of Bavaria is its founder, and 
he has himself written a book describing it. The 
first name commemorated is that of Arminius; 
and the illustrious list is brought down to cur own 
times. To give an idea of the selection of King 
Louis, we add the following names of personages 
admitted, nearly belonging to our own day :— 
Mozart, the Duke of Brunswick, Burger, Catha- 
rine the Second of Russia, Klopstock, Heinse, 
Herder, Kant, Schiller, Haydn, Wieland, Mar- 
shal Scharrnhorn, John Von Muller, Barclay de 
Tolly, Blacher, Swartzenberg, Herschel, Die- 
bitsch, Stein, Gneiseuau, Goethe. 

Oct. 18th, being the 12th anniversary since the 
foundation-stone of the German Temple of Glory 
was laid by King Louis, was fixed on for the 
solemn opening of the completed building, which 
is placed on a hill near the little town of Donaus- 
tauf, on the banks of the Danube. Crowds of 
persons had been arriving in the neighbourhood 
for some time previous, so that the assemblage on 
the spot was very great, and an immense num- 
ber had accompanied the King from Munich. 
The day was cloudy in the early part, but about 
midday the sun shone forth with great splendour. 
The principal attraction was the procession, of 
which the Bavarian royal family formed a part, as 
it moved from Ratisbon to Donaustauf, where it 
was received by the magistrates and clergy of that 
place; from thence it proceeded to the foot of the 
hilj on which the Walhalla is situated. Here the 
King was received by thirty-two young ‘ladies 
dressed in white, their hair flowing, and each 
bearing in her right hand a flag. These ladies 
typified the thirty-two united states of Germany ; 
and at their head a tall female, with fair hair, a 
purple robe, and crown of gold, represented Ger- 
mania. They lowered their flags as the King 

assed on to the portico of the temple, where the 
President, Zu Rheip, awaited him, and addressed 
a speech, thanking aim, in the name of the German 
nations, for the erection of the Walhalla. The 
King replied in these words: ‘* May the Walhalla 
extend and strengthen the sentiment of German 
nationality. May every German of every different 
race here present feel that ke bas, incommon with 
all, a fatherland to be proud of. Let him seek to 
make it honoured.’’ After uttering these words 
the King took the golden keys and threw open the 
bronze portals of the Walhalla, and the interior, 
bright with colours, brass, and marble, met the 
eye, while the singers of the cboir poured forth 
the most inspiring strains. We need not say that 
the temple, with its dark marble walls and floor, 
its metal rafters, its glorious lines of busts of the 





great and good for the first time opened to the 
public gaze, excited the most lively interest. The 
King soon called to him its architect, the Privy 
Councillor Von Kleuze. ‘The illumination of the 
temple in the evening presented another mag- 
nificent spectacle. 

Ketneim.—Hall of Freedom.—The King of 
Bavaria laid the foundation-stone of the Hall of 
Freedom, commemorative of German war of 
independence. The King made a short address, of 
which the last words were, ‘* Combined Germany 
can never be vanquished.’’ The building is to be 
circular, with a cupola in the Byzantine style. 

vandeeatiiaeneiied 


GERMAN peared: ay TO BRITISH 
ART. 


We perform our promise by printing a transla- 
tion of the strictures of Dr. Henry Merz on our 
British School of Painting. The following is his 
criticism upon the collection of 1842, gathered ia 
Suffolk-street, which he considers less reprehen- 
sible than that exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
So much for the honesty or judgment of the 
** critic.”’ 

The exhibition of the Society of British Artists 
(Suffolk-street, Pall-Mall East), is open simultaneously 
with that ofthe Royal Academy, but it is by no means 
so much frequented as the latter, although the entrance 
money is the same: its merits, however, demand com- 
paratively a higher degree of consideration. The defects 
of which we have already spoken are again sufficiently 
apparent in the pictures of this Society, but yet their 
extreme faultiness is not without some redemption. 
The works of this exhibition do not certainly amount in 
number to 1409, as those of the Academy: there are no 
more than 804, and this deficiency alone appears to be 
the cause of the lower estimation in which those of the 
Academy are held, since it is notoriously the desire of the 
public oF London and of England to see as much as pos- 
sible for their money. Of the 423 names in the catalogue 
of this exhibition, there are about a hundred also in that 
of the Royal Academy ; and 36 of the 423 are those of 
ladies. Inthe whole as above mentioned the number 
of contributions is 804, being 21 sculptural subjects, 
principally portraiture, and 783 pictures, of which 547 
are in oi! and 236 in water coloars; 64 of these being 
the works of female artists. Among the works in oil 
are about 45 portraits, and in water-colour about 42, 
making 87 portraitsin theexhibition. Upwards of 200 
— were rejected in consequence of want of room. 

hus we see that to England, wealthy in gold and ma- 
nufactures, artists and works of Art are not wanting— 
itis only to be lamented that their works of Art should 
look like manufacture and machine work, 

With respect to historical Art, med 4 oe of every ex- 
hibition, that department is not much better here than 
in the neighbouring institution of Trafalgar-square. 
To begin with Corbould’s ‘ Delilah and Samson’—this 
unfortunate picture is in nowise calculated to afford a 
favourable augury. Delilah, having the lower part of 
the person covered, lies luxuriously, but not very seduc- 
tively, upon acushion: the light enters from behind, 
acircumstance which the artist has thought proper to 
bring forward by a chiaroscuro of the dirtiest and 
most opaque character. Samson, a little, dark, half- 
shaven cannibal, “ furchtbar grotesk bis zum lacher- 
lichen” —literatim in German as in English—* fear- 
Sully grotesque evento the ridiculous,” stands on the left, 
bound, and vainly striving to tear asunder his bonds, 
while the Philistines are st upon him. J. Zeitter, 
a German, it seems has, in No. 112, attempted the scene 
with the Capuchin in Wallenstein’s camp; but the com- 
position is vague. The Capuchin, a long, gaunt figure, is 
interested without intelligence, ergo, without character ; 
and the soldiers stand listlessly around, without ex- 

ion either of pieasure or vexation. The colouring 
is motley, the drawing feeble, the execution superficial, 
and the whole a failure. No. 397, ‘The Good Sama- 
ritan,’ by C. B. Morris, is nearly of the same standard. 
No. 401, ‘The Departure of the Countess of Derb 
from Martindale Castle,’ by Herring, sen.; No. 407, 
* Chryses, the Priest of — petitioning the ven- 
geance of the God,’ by J. Wilson; and No. 417,° A 
Scene from Guy Mannering,’ Meg Merrilies in the 
cave with a torch in her hand betraying Dirk Hatte- 
rick, by J. Tennant, are distinguished by a straining 
for striking effects of light. Nes. 228 and 315, by J. A. 
Hawkes and J. 8. Spencer, both versions of Juliet and 
Friar Lawrence, are instances of rapidity of work and 
abuse of oolour; but above all does the elder Herring 
strive for the dismal in No. 521,‘ A Naked Mazeppa 
bound upon a Wild Horse,’ and in Nos. 4 and 16 bis 
two pictures of ‘ Duncan’s Horses,’ which are destitute 
of animated impulse and action; despite the comet- 
jike tails, flowing manes, and the headlong career 
which distinguish the animals in Nos. $21 and 4; in 
the former case over the waste, and in the latter be- 
neath the arched gateway amid lightning and thunder ; 
and in No. 16 furiously bounding onward in danger of 
mutual injury—despite all this, and in addition 
all hectoring in fire and smoke, the freshness of 
life is wanting. ‘Thus we learn from this exhi- 
bition that English Art, in the highest sphere 
of its activity, adheres to the insignificant, or, 
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where it would aspire to something beyond this, is lost 
in the hideous or the fantastic, being unable to deter- 
mine the point whereat the ideal meets substance and 
form. The department of religions painting 1s not less 


deficient in intensity and substance: the conception | 


of those who exhibit in this style runs into empty sen- 
timentality. With respect to their poverty of spirit 
and thought, it is sufficient to observe, that the ma- 
terials of the Royal Academy are here repeated similar 
in manner to those of the latter exhibition, as instance 
the bly ‘ Coquetting Magdalens’—Nos. yg G. 
J. Healey; 183, by H. L. Keens; and 288, by R. Jef- 
fray. E. Latilla alone contributes nine ra, and in 
No. 90 has painted the Virgin with the little St. John 
in an encaustic resembling fresco, invented by him- 
self. The picture itself is of no value and we may 
doubt the worth of the discovery, which possesses 
neither the forcible freshness of fresco, nor the tender- 
ness of encaustic. ; : 

In this exhibition we find also the peculiar senti- 
mentalism of the English school, in No. 129, ‘ Sterne’s 
Poor Maria,’ by F. Stacpoole; No. 63, ‘ Forsaken 
Innocence’ (a coquettish young lady with a she 
of cleanings in her apron), by H. Room; No. 77, ‘ The 
Rose of York,’ by J. J. Hill; and No. 432, ‘ The Rose 
of Lancaster ;’ No. 12, ‘ My Dear Littie Brother,’ by 
F. G. Hurlstone; No. 536, ‘ Sister, dear little Sister,’ 
by A. Egg; No. 290, ‘ A Girl Feeding her young Bird,’ 
by G. Stevens; and No. 302, ‘The Poor Orphan’s 
Friend,’ by H. E. Dawe. 

The execution in genre is of a happier character; 
we mention No. 45, ‘A Falconer,’ admirably drawn 
and painted by T. M. Joy; No. 83, ‘ A Sclavonian 
Waggon on the road to Presburg,’ by J. Zeitter 
—better than the other Hungarian scenes exhibited 
by him; No. 163, ‘A Begging Monk,’ by J. H. 
Carle ; and ‘ Old Forester,’ by J. Tennant, No. 187—he 
is reading a newspaper at an open window, with a glass 
of beer near him, and his fowling-piece supported by 
the chair. Nos. 259 and 271, ‘ A Passage in the Life of 
a Man,’ are two small pictures, by E. Prentis, distin- 

uished by an admirable execution and great humour. 
in No. 1 he is going out; the clock shows the time to 
be a quarter-past five, and a small circular on the wall 
informs us that at half-past five precisely he must 
assist at an annual festive meeting. There stands the 
somewhat corpulent man in a blue coat, dark trou- 
seers, polished boots, and with a ruddy countenance ; 
his carefully. brushed bat upon his head, a rose in his 
button-hole, a gold-headed cane under his arm, and 
wristbands drawn over his bright gloves. His wife 
with her right hand cautions him to return home early, 
and with her left gives him the key. In the back- 
ground is seen the household tiger and other acces- 
sories. In No. 2 he is returning at half-past four, as 
shown by the clock, with blinking eyes and a hazy 
countenance; his hat significantly awry on his head, 
the rose crushed, his coat in disorder, and his cane 
borne in the left band ; and thus does he peer with an ex- 
pression, half doubtful, half cunning, within, at his wife, 
who sits immoveably by the fire-side, with a book and 
a dying taper before her, nursing her wrath, in pre- 
paration of a warm greeting for him. These two hu- 
morous pictures are equal to Hogarth, and worth the 
entire collection. No. 527, ‘ The Consolation,’ by the 
same artist, is an equally admirable production. In 
this work a mother, yet young, sits at her work-table, 
somewhat stiffly however, while her child reads from 
the Bible a chapter of consolation, and the clock be- 
hind her ticks its measured seconds. It is painted 
with feeling and skill, well composed, and carefully 
executed. No. 520, * The Farewell,’ by T. Clater, may 
also be accounted one of the better works, the subject 
of which is a soldier taking leave of his wife, child, and 
father. Also No. 304, by A. Egg, ‘ A Maiden at the 

Festival of the Madonna dei Fiori. 

In this exhibition landscapes are most numerous: 
of 547 works in oil, 265 are landscapes, being fer the 
most part views. The compositions are few and un- 
important, for English painters venture as little upon 
free composition as they do upon the grander style 
of history. The excellence of this depends not on 
extent of surface, it cannot be estimated by the 
rod, by the square foot, for the master is sufficiently 
evident even within a narrow limit, although his power- 
ful genius craves a more free and extensive field to 
give suitable expression to his teeming ideas. In all 
the small pictures of this class there is no real earnest- 
ness Or just impulse: money and amusement are de- 
claredly the objects which stimulate the pencil. Among 
the better works we may mention No. 57, ‘ The Sands 
at Lancaster,’ by D. Cox; No. 159, ‘ Sunday Morning 
~—Returning from Church,’ by H. J. Boddington ; 
No. 173,‘ The Ploughman’s Dinner,’ by W. Shayer ; No. 
191, ‘ The Hay-harvest in Italy,’ by C. Josi; No. 250 
* Windmills at Ramsgate,’ by J. C. Bentley; No. 117, 
‘A Stormy Sunset on the Coast of Normandy,’ Hw. 
Lancaster ; No. 171, ‘ View on the Scheldt at Antwerp ;’ 
No. 518, * At Valery on the Somme ;’ No, 540, ‘The 
shore at Ostend ;’ and in Nos. 167, 214, and 512, J 
Tennant has shown much ability. C. J. Tomkins "ex. 
hibits many views, buc they are deficient in warmth 
and life, as instance No. 264, ‘ Ehrenbreitstein’: No 
513, * Koppart ,’ No. 372, ‘ Namur ;’ No. 351, * Liege.’ 
in No. &, T. C. Hoffand has painted with much pro- 


riety the town of Salerno ; also No. 373, ‘ The Vale of 


dangolien ;’ and in No. 406, * Ulleswater in Cumber- 
land’ In Nos. 70 and 199, A. T. Woolmer strives after 
effect in the manner of Salvator Rosa. W 


Alien is | 


most prolific: he alone contributes 19 small pictur *s— 
English scenes, for the most part a great proportion 
supplied by materials from the picturesque coun y of 
Surrey ; but, although his style is superficial, yet’ bis 
pictures are distinguished by freshness, harmony. and 
keeping. ; 

Few artists profess still-life, flower, and animal 
painting; the works of these classes that are exhibited 
are scarcely worth mentioning ; the best is No. 76, by 
W. Shayer, ‘ The Return of Cows from Pasture.’ In 
English Art there is a universal want of study and 
technicality, a spiritless carelessness, never admitting 
of persevering research and earnest execution. There 
is an obtuse, unpoetical intelligence, which cannot 
prebend the momentum of things inconsiderable in 
themselves, nor describe the imperishable life of inani- 
mate objects; such inefficiency renders the pencil of 
English artists unequal to the cultivation this de- 
partment. f ” 

Among the few architectural pieces we find No. 130, 
‘ St. Edmund’s Chapel in Westminster,’ by C. Hassell ; 
and the ‘ Temple of Vesta at Rome,’ No. 257, by J. G. 
Strutt. . 

Of the portraits we cannot speak very favourably. 
No. 418 is the only one marked by individuality ; it is 
by J. Bradley, and is the portrait of a farmer upwards 
of 100 years of age. ; 

We have yet something to say on the subject of the 
works in water-colour. The under-mentioned artists 
exhibit in this style (of the greater number of them we 
have already had occasion to speak):—Allen, Stewart, 
Zeitter, Turner, Lancaster, Tennant, Bell, Morris, 
Marshall, Hofland, Woolmer, Boddington, Dawe, 
Shayer, Pyne, Hurlstone, Jeffray, Herring, Wilson, 
Smith, Bradley, &c.; and we may instance, as works of 
merit, No. 556, by Allen; No. 581, *‘ Mayence,’ ‘by 
Tomkins; No. 597, by J. Wilson; No. 609 y Ten- 
nant; Nos. 621 and 612, by Boddington; an 0. 627, 
by Hofland. Women have naturally devoted them- 
selves most to this branch of Art, the practice of which 
is consistent with the general faultiness of English Art. 
The working is decidedly easier, aud a showy picture 
may be produced with less study than by the means of 
the more tenacious oil, for practice in which the Eng- 
lish seem to be deficient in patience. This superficial 
manner, which in oil-paintings ts tooutrage—the 
rapidity which has so disgracefully abused oil-colour, 
has found here a more fitting field. From mature con- 
sideration we learn that oil-painting is pursued here 
rather as a luxury and an amusement than for its own 
sake. Water-colour is more favoured by omnipotent 
wealth, which lavishes upon a leaf of its travelling album 
pounds, weeks, and months. We cannot hope for any 
favourable development of Art from works so insuffi- 
cient, which can by no means raise the English school 
above the low standard of West, Reynolds, Williams, 
and Constable, which has only been temporarily passed 
in the case of Wilkie. 

The German ‘critic ” has thus conveyed 
through Germany his opinions of British Art ; and 
has, no doubt, given surpassing pleasure to his 
countrymen, by convincing them how much more 
excellent are the boys of Dusseldorf then the men 
of England. Thisis a step ** backward in advance” 
of that which should be the grand purpose of all 
writers concerning Art—to render it UNIVERSAL. 
They are only weak persons who cannot bear to be 
told of their faults; we should have thanked Dr. 
Henry Merz if he had kneaded up with his un- 
wholesome dough but a very little Gown. Either 
the motive of the Report was bad, or the ignorance of 
the writer is yo to the journal that opened 
its columns to him. But to this gentleman we 
have nothing more to say: we shall, as soon as 
we can do so, procure M. Kugler’s book concern- 
ing ** English Art and Artists;’’ he is a more 
worthy quarry; upon Ais report our readers shall 
have our report. 

Our business now is with our own critics. 
certain it is that the German 

* Hath found out 
A nest of hollow bosoms ” 
in England: the Spectator has already echoed his 
sentiments ; and no doubt, ere long, we shall have 
the Atheneum following in its wake. Unhappily, 
both these journals, conducted though they are 
with great ability, labour continually to depreciate 
the Arts of their country, and try to make them 
appear insignificant in the estimation of all who 
should be their patrons. The former is stimulated, 
pee by its hatred of Academies ; and the latter 
~ tage a ymca ~ pw kick-shaws : 
mus . j j 

be English it must be bad. °° * ® thing 





For 





journal the remarks of Dr. Merz, upholds his opi- 
nions as *‘in the main just;”’ as containing ‘* but 
too much truth and justice.” The Spectator 
however, has called Mr, Haydon into the field - a 
powerful advocate at all times, and a very valuable 
| One, when not under the influence uf monomania 

concerning Academies and all that appertain unto 





The Spectator of Nov. 5th, quoting from our | 


| them. Perhaps, after all, he is like 


will not permitany persons to 
themselves ; and now that the G 
it into their heads to assault the 
who knows but Mr. Haydon him 
—armed to the teeth—standing in 

That the “‘ Royal Academy” as q body have 
done all that they might have done — or. j 
all that they should have done — few will 
to deny ; but no one knows better 
don, that in this Institution are the 
British painters. He is justly and 
dignant at the wholesale 
German critic. We have introduced these 
vations chiefly with a view to Mr. 
letter into our columns. We 
egotism because of the bold 
has come to the rescue. 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘SPECTATOR, 
“ London, 8th November 
“Si1r,—Last Saturday you quoted from the 
periodical on Art a remark from a Dr, 
exhibition last year, ‘that there was 
by the gentlemen of the A 
pupil of the Dusseldorf school 
“ , this is pretty well for a 
A - +. Dr. — (who is he?) ; this 
the glove with a vengeance. We accept the 
and in answer, have the inexpressible 
we have long wished for, of hurling away the scabbiri, 
“The public will t, 1 am quite sure, and 
Germans in England too, that this on ea the en | 
treated Cornelius and the German school at the Roy 
Institution ; but, as in return for my to them, 
an iy By Fe Scots’ and ‘ com 
in for a share of the scurrility, I hope your readers wil | 
not attribute my taking jy be question to a vain desir 
to obtrude myself, when I have so many more agreeable 
thi in hand to accomplish at present. | 
“ In the first place, I will defy the most 
the Dusseldorf school, or any school 
nal or approach a ‘ Head of an Old 
Phillips, which hung between the two ‘ 
seer, and which for colour, half- 
breadth, nature, sound art, drawing, as 
never excelled since Reynolds. But what is ina he’ 
What is in a Rend oer A perfectly-formel 
human head is worthy to be the image of its Make. 
I nt that neither in that, my own ‘ Poictiers’ @ 
Mary ” or Landseer’s ‘ ? there was 


baby-feebleness of an outline, the 
timid band, for fear of making a false 
drawing? Every student in Germany will tell yo. | 
commonly, it is defining the forms of things correctly 
by a line. This is the common definition ; bat 
and Titian, and Velasquez, and Murillo, and 
and Reynolds, and Michael 

ou philosophically, it was the power 
leading points of the objects i 
places, leaving distance and army 
masterly abstraction, and defining : 
a line, which does not exist in nature, bp \ 
other objects behind, before, or by the side 
imitated; so that where the object imitated 
from sight, its boundary may be defined by 
object to it. ' es ; 

as On this immortal principle of initia, ® 
more drawing, more power of 
by Titian, Raffaelle in his Hampton oe 
Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, and Reyoolts, 
head by Ness or ° pe who are, 
tation of objects, but su r 7 

“ What ay peating It is the art of — 
thoughts by the imitation of things; which nae 
is best comprehended by the brain t a4 
that point of distance where the whe eal 
perceived by the eye, and therefore el | 
the brain, to be a resemblance of the thing 


thought. 
convey the 4 distance unite distant points, t#- | 


“ Atmosphere and ‘ 
ten rougheessen, and soften asperities in any object; 
in the art, 


and the greatest imitators i 
optical pa ey have > apr 
touches on the leading po: 
rtion, colour, light and shadow, recession and 
jection, and by them, character, form, thet 
80 completely for atmosphere to act = 
of the spectator is never deceived as to by the 
or the character or thought expressed 
“This masterly power is the leading 
of all the greatest painters, 
world ever saw; and it is ac 
define all objects by @ line; 
fining objects by a line be — 
eye, or hand, can plaut the } 
if they have not n in the 
closest age all the 
the leading points. : 
= Boys, therefore, begin by 
every boy is always in its i 
great nation like the Germans 
imitation, on the principle 
ridiculous as well as mistak 
infected a human fancy. 
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a pose in the Artof oratory, a man of talent 
shoutd complain it was in a corrupt state, would the 
ior reformed by insisting that before 


Art be improve’ . i the lett 
was allowed to speak, he should tell the letters 
a ver and spell each syllable? Would not the 


audience reply—Correct, if you please, all corrupt 


redundancy of metaphor or high colouring; express | 


fine thoughts in simple language ; but do not bury your 
thoughts in useless detail. 
pursery to a child, but to tell us all the letters as a man, 
and to spell every word as you proceed in order to 
acquire simplicity, we shall lose the sense of your 
meaning in your copiousness of useless individualities. 
‘ Simplicity ‘js a very suspicious virtue,’ says Reynolds, 
‘when so Very inartificial as to avoid the difficulties of 
the art.’ And I, as an English artist, question very 
moch the right of any other nation to speak of our Art 
with contempt, especially that one which rejects back- 
ground, light and shadow, appropriate colour, and 
execution, which are the means of imitation to convey 
thought, and believe themselves to be in the road to 
heaven by sticking copper surfaces on gilt surfaces, 
carpet-bag draperies on Turkey carpet grounds, with 
flowers, lilies, and daisies, which for truth of imitation 
may justly rival, though they do not excel, the beauty 
rsian rug. 
lt is extraordinary the tendency of the Germans to 
spend their great genius in labouring to prove a wrong 
principle a right one, instead of proving a right prin- 
ciple a sound one ; and the most singular weakness in 
an heroic nation like the British, is their inherent 
cowardice in all matters of genius in Art. Undaunted 
as Britons are, and ever have been, in asserting abroad 


| and at home their rights whenever attacked, yet let 


but some impudent foreigner deny their ability in music 

and painting, they cow under the imputation like a 
ightened spaniel. ; : 

7. this gross assault on English Art is there no 

lurking selfishness? It is well known, at present, there 


| is great distressin the manufacturing districts of Fresco 
| inGermany; and if Drs. Kuglerand Merz can persuade 


the English, who travel at this time of year sixteen 
miles an hour to get a new sensation, that English 
artists are unfit for a great work, they (the doctors) 
bope there will be a chance for their own gasping 
decorators. 

“It would have been more philosophical in Dr. Kugler, 
to have shown his countrymen, how successfully the 


| British power of imitation might be united with the 


correctness of German definition, and how more of 
German definition night be added to British powers of 
imitation—thus each school doing the other good—than 


| presuming, in his corrupt and childish ignorance of 








what Art really is,to permit any correspondent to speak 
of us with mortified contempt. 

“One letter more, with your leave, on the danger 
of decorative Art, which is not founded on sound Art; 
and on the superiority of the French system to the Ger- 
man system in the education of decorators, who (the 
French) made the figure and sound Artthe basis in their 
school; and I retire.—I am, Sir, 

“ B. R. Haypon. 

“P.S. With your leave, it is fairl should be allowed 
to say, I defy Dr. Merz or any other German, to prove 
one singe error in drawing in the ‘Mary Queen of 
Scots,’ the ‘ Poictiers’ (now at the Pantheon, or the 
‘Lazarus,’ on the staircase), or the ‘ Xenophon,’ at the 
Russell Institution.” 


a - 


CORRESPON DENCE. 
CARTOONS AND FRESCOES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ART-UNION. 

Sik,—1I would (with all the respect due to the 
Royal Commission, and to those intrusted with its 
execution) submit to your better judgment, whe- 
ther the —— passage in the Report does not 
appear to demand explanation, in order to render 
its object intelligible. The commissioners say, 

We have, in the first place, directed our attention 
to the question, whether fresco-painting should be 
employed in the decoration of the new Houses of 
Parliament ; but we have not yet been able to 
satisfy ourselves that the art of fresco-painting has 
hitherto been sufficiently cultivated in this country 
to justify us in at once recommending that it 
should be so employed. Jn order, however, to 
assist us in forming a judgment on this matter, 
we propose that artists should be invited to enter 
tnto @ competition in cartoons.”’ 

Now, although it is sufficiently evident that cor- 
rect “rawing, appropriate costume, and good com- 
position are essential to all Fine Art, in whatever 
manner executed, I think that in this instance the 
means employed do not appear to bear an appro- 
priate relation to the particular question of which 
fommissioners require a solution, which is 
— y, whether a peculiar kind of material for, and 
he od of, painting, hitherto not much known in 
ae Be should be employed in decorating the 
= iouses of Parliament? It is, I think, quite 
~ t the production of mere designs on car- 

0, and without colour, however excellent they 


A BC is very well in the | 


THE ART-UNION. 





may prove, will still leave the question, ‘‘ with 
| what material are they to be realized ?’’ that is, 
| painted on the walls of the building, not merely 
| unanswered, but absolutely unapproached. It ap- 
| pears to ine that a more likely means of “ forming 
a judgment” on fresco-painting, and on the pro- 
| bability of its being satisfactorily executed by the 
artists of this country, would have been to cause 
the production, not only of cartoons, but of paint- 
ings actually executed in fresco. An opportunity 
‘would thus have been obtained of comparing fresco 
with oil-painting, as to general effect and accord- 
ance in tone with stone-work and other architec- 
tural materials with which it is desirable that it 
should harmonize. 

With this view, Fresco pictures might safely be 
executed on portable frames of wood and lath, on 
a scale sufficiently large to test, at the same time, 
the abilities of the artist and the capabilities of the 
material. The question, of Oil or Fresco? has, I 
think, been greatly perplexed by the admission of 
many irrelevant considerations into the discussion. 
That which is to be decided is not the question of 
the general superiority of one or the other method 
of painting, but simply, which is the best adapted 
to the purposes of Fine Art, employed as a means 
of architectural decoration? ‘There is ample proof, 
in the most celebrated works of Art, that all the 
requisites of the didactic style of Art are fully 
attainable by means of either class of materials. 
It becomes, therefore, chiefly important to ascer- 
tain which method affords the means of producing 
a coup d’@il of best general effect in an interior, 
in which extensive polychromatic pictorial decora- 
tion is to be integrally combined with the other 
more essentially architectural enrichments, consist- 
in — of sculptured stone-work. 

ie is advisable that this point should, as far as 
possible, be made the subject of experiment before 
the matter be finally decided; for I feel assured 
that an important difference would be found to 
exist between the two materials. The uliar 
quality of a fresco surface would be found to as- 
similate and harmonize with stone-work much 
better than oil-painting. The shadows of fresco- 
painting (the chief point in which it has been 
alleged to be inferior to oil,) would enter into a 
more effective union with the actual shadows of 
the architecture and of its decorative mouldings. 
We know that in apartments lighted by windows 
it requires considerable tact and experience to find 
the point from which any particular picture becomes 
tolerably visible. Now, as Mr. Barry is not 
building a series of picture-galleries, it is more 
than probable that by far the greater number of 
the apartments in the building he has designed 
will not be lighted in such a manner as the 
nature of an oil-painted surface demands; it 
may consequently be anticipated, that should 
that material be extensively used, under such cir- 
cumstances, the result would eventually * be, in 
many instances, a coup d’cil of unintelligible con- 
fusion. Under similar circumstances, as regards 
the admission of light, in fact, whether in a sky- 
lighted or window-lighted apartment, a fresco sur- 
face of large extent, whether plain or curved, would 
present an agreeable general effect, and be distinctly 
visible at whatever angle the light might impinge 
upon it. 

With regard to the opposition of our leading 
artists to the system of competition, I think the 
are perfectly justified in acting as they may thin 
fit. They owe their high standing, not to any gra- 
tuitous favour on the part of the public, but to 
their own superior talents and acquirements. 
public has received its quid pro quo at their — 
and is not, I think, in any way entitled to 
upon them to jeopardize their fair fame and hard- 
earned reputation by contending with each other 
for prizes, at the best a questionable and some- 
what invidious kind of procedure to propose for 
the adoption of men of established reputation for 
genius in the Fine Arts. 

It would seem that, in a case where the works 
to be executed are on a scale so extensive, as in 
the instance of the decorations of the new Houses of 
Parliament, there is ample room, not only for carry - 


* I say eventually, for although by using oil dilated 
with a large proportion of turpentine the picture might, 
at first, present a surface similar to that of fresco or 





distem t would, ere long, become dull in the 
lights tnd pw Ma in the shadows, so as to render & 
recourse to varnish, with all its distracting glare and | 





glitter, inevitable. 
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ing out the views of the commissioners with 
to competition—which may have a desirable 

in affording an opportunity of distinction and en- 
couragenient to those men of talent whose abilities 
circumstances may have hitherto kept in com- 
parative obscurity—but also of securing all the 
available established and tried talent of the country 
to this first great public effort for the advancement 
of the Arts. Might it not with this view be ad- 
visable to follow up the already-published proposals 
for competition, by offeri commissions for 
designs to those artists whose high standing might 
entitle them to such a preference? and to render 
these appointments as free as possible from the sem - 
blance of invidious personal partiality. I think 
the commissions should be limited to those whom 
the general voice of the public and the profession 
has promoted to “high places; I mean to such 
members of the Royal Academy as are known to 
have cultivated the style of Art required by the pre- 
sent occasion. If it be obj , that some of the 
elder members of the profession may shrink from 
the task of acquiring a practical acquaintance with ea 
new kind of material, the manipulations of which 
do not appear to be of the most agreeable nature, 
the practice of many of the German artists proves 
that it is by no means indispensable that a desigrrfor 
fresco should be actually transferred to the wall by 
the hand of its author: it is sufficient to constitute 
it an original work, that it be carried out under his 
direction and superintendence. I should consider 
it highly requisite that the designs should not onl 
be on a large scale, but carefully coloured wi 
fresco pigments in distemper, a method closel 
resembling fresco in tone and general effect, 
have been induced to venture these remarks, from 
a fear that a means of Art which has been highly 
appreciated and extensively practised by the great- 
est artists in the best eras of Art, and which ap- 
pears to possess qualities peculiarly suitable to 
the purposes now under consideration, should be 
dismissed with no further trial or investigation 
of its merits than such as this cartoon competi- 
tion can afford. Sir, youn, Re “ 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND. 

Sir,—Allow me, through the medium of your 
guardian paper, to make a few cautionary remarks 
upon the declining state of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, since it seems to be regarded more from the 
sympathy it has created, than with any view to 
relieve it from its increasing difficulties ; and the 
more especially asthe admitted cause of its failure 
(the increasing number of its members) happens 
to be that which is thought necessary should still 
exist. If it is deemed just, notwithstanding, that 
the society should continue unlimited in its num- 
bers, it will be the design to show that the attempt 
to do one duty at the expense of another may 
terminate in the sacrifice of both, and that the 
same cause operating in a different manner will 
eventually produce the same effects upon the joint- 
stock fund. That Art has experienced a great 
depression is implied from the very efforts making 
to restore it, and the society which undertakes for 
it will only be helping on the delusion so long as 
they look at the present condition of the funds, 
rather than the future condition of its members. 
Now, if you take into account that nearly one half 
of the society consists of engravers, the greater 
part of which in the most popular branch of the 
Art is almost without employment, and that the 
other departments are more intimately connected 
with it than it is comfortable toimagine, you ma 
then anticipate all the disadvantages of an unmixe 
society, and find you must either stand or fall to- 
gether. It is here you will experience the fatal 
reversion of that convenient adage, ‘‘ Number is 
strength,’’ without first considering there must be 
strength in numbers; and how ible it will be 
for the society, which set out with one emblem, to 
endwith another, and that the old man andthe bun- 
dle of sticks may be converted to one of straw, and 
prove no more at last than the ony of want, 
or theassociated brethrenin *‘distress."” ¥ our actu- 
ary assumes upon the stability of Art, and is right 
in his abstract calculations without taking your 
more serious ones into account. Some symptoms 
have appeared in the society which is feared will 
turn out to be the result of anything but accident ; 
and as to the tendency of allowing such things to 
take their natural course, you have but to notice 
them in succession, to find that want of employ- 
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ment will produce despondency, despondency will | 
produce sickness, and sickness claims, as certainly 
as the necessary relation of cause and effect ; and 
all this without one single chance of the necessi- 
tous withdrawing from the funds, who would make 
any sacrifice to their subscription, rather than lose 
a life interest ina society which would experience 
anything but a dimunition of its members. W hat- 
ever may be urged in favour of the joint-stock 
fand, as having hitherto preserved the balance of 
its accounts, that may only arise from the early 
payments and admission fees of young and untried 
members. In reference to the proposed limits, it 
should also be recollected, that it would be as un- 
wise to those who ure within, as unjust to those 
who are without, to invite any more to take refuge 
in what should be the ark of safety; instead of 
warning them of the danger of overcrowding the 
life-boat, at the peril of sinking altogether. How- 
ever this seeming act of proscription may be looked 
upon as opposed to pledge or principle, let the 
sentiment be carried into the benevolent fund, and 
associate it with the last interest of a beloved wife 
in case of a probable event, and then imagine the 
small stipend to be reduced or withdrawn, which 
(little as it may be) would be just sufficient to stand 
between her and tue last resource of wretchedness, 
or a state of abject, or perhaps insulted, de- 
pendence; and that consideration would surely 
decide the question. Every feeling at variance 
with selfishness seems to revolt at the thought; 
and it is believed that no one would enter the 
society (constituted as it is) without the paramount 
security promised to the benevolent branch of it, 
and which, if detached from it, leaves you at best 
with no more than the ordinary advantages of a 
common benefit club. As to the superinducing of 
subscriptions to meet your subsequent difficulties, 
let it be gratefully remembered that the patrons 
have acted nobly, and it would not be fair to expect 
of them more than a continuance of the same 
favours; besides, it has its resemblance inindividual 
calamity which a few lessons in private life ought 
to teach us. Great sympathy is at first created by 
the novelty as well as irom the circumstance of 
distress, which is weakened by every fresh appli- 
cation, till it esther yields to some new claim, or the 
object and the impression go off together. You 
will perceive the sole intention of this is to relieve 
the fund from dependence upon contingencies, by 
the only apparent method, that of the restriction 
of its members ; for, however broad and liberal the 
principles may have been upon which the society 
first set out, vet, like the human constitution, it 
will be found subject to tofluences it cannot con- 
trol, and to which it must either accommodate it- 

self or be in active operation against its own system. 
If anything could | u the tone of confidence 
which has accompanied these remarks, it is the 
deference which is due to those active and praise- 
worthy members of the fund through whose excel- 
lent management and benevolent exertions it has 
arrived at its present importance ; and it is only (1 
assure you) my great icars for its continuance and 
my anxiety for its progress and prosperity, could 
induce me to sol your aid in extent to give it 


eit 
all the publicity which the subject demands. 
Sir, yours, &c., 





A Paienp ro tue INstirution. 


[ We, of course, consider the subject a fair and 
just one for comment; but shall willingly insert 
the answer it will probably call forth. The Insti- 
tution is one of very great importance; and upon 
its judicious conduct depends the welfare of many.] 


EMVLOYMENT OF FOREIGN ARTISTS. 

Sin,—In your late publication the notification 
of the committee on the ‘‘ Decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament’ appears, granting an extension of 
time for the competitors to present the cartoons 
—_ by a former resolution of the committee ; 
and also intimating, that foreigners who may have 
resided ten years in Britain are to be considered 
as coming under the denomination of British art- 
ists. | perceive that you are disposed to coincide 
in the propriety of this lust resolution, so that it is 
not without reluctance, and with the utmost de- 
ference, that I express a decidedly opposite opinion 
upon the subject. : 


If foreigners are to be allowed to compete in the 
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their finished state; and why a foreigner is to be 
considered a British artist because he may have 
resided ten years in Brtain, I own I am at a loss to 
understand. I grant that, if fair play be given to 
British artists by the committee, that they have 
little to apprehend from the competition of fo- 
reigners; but you, as well as myself, Sir, know 
rather too much of committees to feel at all assured 
that this is to be the case; and I own that I am by 
no means satisfied that the mere sound of a foreign 
name, and the meretricious glare of foreign Art, 
may not weigh even with the committee in ques- 
tion in a manner most prejudicial to British Art 
and artists. By this resolution of the committee 
there is moreover a doubt implied, discouraging to 
Brtish artists at the very outset of the proceedings; 
and I should also beg leave to ask, if the mere cir- 
cumstance of being by birth a Briton, does not 
entitle an artist, in a case like the present, to feel 
certain that he is insured against the chances of 
preference likely enough to be conceded (through 
the prejudice, or want of taste, which has become 
inherent in the majority of those persons generally 
named as committeemen in cases like the present) 
to foreign artists? Besides, this is a great national 
work, which seems to strengthen the claim for its 
being confided to the hands of natives alone. In 
more private undertakings it would probably be 
illiberal and improper to debar foreign compe- 
tition; but in the instances in question, it appears 
to me that British artists have a right to demand 
that the competition for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament be clearly and distinctly 
limited and confined to artists native-born sub- 
jects of Great Britain, or her colonies. Thus, we 
allow foreigners to establish themselves in trade in 
Britain, and to conduct private business; but be- 
cause a foreigner has been ten years resident in 
Britain, he is not entitled to sit in Parliament, or 
to vote for members of Parliament ! 

Further, the very name of a foreign artist being 
permitted to go down to posterity as having exe- 
cuted this great work, or even a part of it, must 
have posthumously a prejudicial influence on Bri- 
tish artists, let the character of the works them- 
selves be what it may; for in each case will it not 
be inferred, and most justly, that British artists 
were found inadequate to the task ; and will it not 
continue to be argued, as is at present done, by 
some of our own recreant and ignorant connois- 
seurs, that the natives of these realms are by na- 
ture denied the power of excelling in works of Art ? 
Such arguments were seized upon by the Glasgow 
committee, as the ground of their most unfair 
and unpatriotic proccediugs in regard to the Wel- 
lington Statue: the changes were rung upon the 
superiority of Vandyke, and Kneller, and Lely, to 
British artists ; and the notorious facts forgotten 
or kept out of sight, that there were no British 
artists when those artists lived, whilst it might 
now with equal truth be maintained, that in com- 
parison with the British artists of the present day, 
there are no foreign artists deserving of the name. 

I could, without difficulty, cite the causes of the 
unworthy partiality in favour of foreign Art dis- 
played in Britain, not only amongst the dour- 
geoisie, but amongst persons of higher standing, 
and more enlightenment ; but I hope I have said 
enough to rouse the artists of Britain on this 
point, and to cause them to demand that this re- 
solution of the committee be rescinded; indeed, 
unless this be done, the artists of Britain owe it to 
themselves not to contribute a single sketch to the 
competition im question ! 

It is more than probable that the Houses of 
Parliament will not be in a state fit for painting 
within ten years of the present time ; so that, very 
probably, an importation of foreigners may take 
place in quite sufficient time to enable them to get 
selected for this our great national undertaking. 


Yours, &c., G. M. 


[We confess we consider our correspondent a 


needless alarmist. There can be no danger of 
foreign artists coming to settle among us, upon the 
chance of obtaining employment in decorating the 
new houses; and there may be—we believe are— 
some artists, foreign born, who have lived in 
England almost since their birth, whom it would 
be unjust to exclude from competition. Indeed, 





matter of the cartoons, common sense and com- 
mon fairness 


be 


permitted to compete for the decorations in 


require that they should ultimately | 


the project of G. M. would go to th lusi 
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THE CHINESE COLLE 
PARK CORNERO 


We have visited this most j ‘ 
twice, and would have noticed it 

not that we waited for time and leisure 
justice; and yet, upon looking over our 
randa, we find that we shall not be 
into its various merits as fully ag 
The collection has been made, 

expense, but with care and j 

no hesitation in saying that a 

the magnificent apartment devoted to its 
tion will give a better idea of the Chinese 
and oe customs, habits, and j 
singular people, than all the volumes 
been written on the subject. Before 
the details of the exhibition, we cannot avoid ob. 
serving upon two “ ideas”’ that occurred to us during 
our progress through the collection—the barbar, 
rudeness of their musical instraments, and th. 
awkwardness of their warlike weapons. Indee 
’ Ra some pf their countenances and th 
whole bearing of the le are exceeding! 
and childlike, and during a very close oe 
we saw nothing to induce us to change this opinion 
We van fancy their turning, with determination, 
when injured or insulted ; but their physiques ce. 
tainly incapable of strong or sustained exertion 
while there is a dogged positiveness in their dow, 
cast eyes that leads to a belief that it would te 
very difficult to turn them from an old, or give 
them a new, idea. This strong national peculj 
has kept them from some evil and me 
least in European estimation. Our late warfr 
- a them, yet — y Will not convince 
them, of our superiority in humanity or justi 
But this is a question upon which eoluwestus 
to enter, our business being with the exhibitin 
itself, not only as so fully and beautifully illustrat. 
ing the character and habits of this people, but,of 
what is more important to our its pie. 
torial display—not in the pictures by the 
Chinese, but the setting forth of the Chinee 
themselves, their occupations, im ant 
habits, both »t home and abroad. To artists this 
exhibition is of exceeding value ; and some of ou 
friends, while laughing at Chi perspective, 
could not but acknowledge that they made admir- 
able ground-plans of their own faces upon th 
cups and saucers which decorate our cabinet. 
The grand features of the empire have bem 
mapped out for some time, and the works of Lov 
Macartney, the Abbé du Halde, Lord Jocelm, 
and others, have given their every-day habits and 
the appearance of things in general. The sew. 
papers every now and then give * Letters from 
China,’’ which, for local, traditional, or persons 
information of the Chinese, might be wnitten of 
Cape Clear, or New Zealand; t odd-soundine 
names are introduced, and a few observations 
touching the outline of the coasts and the progres 
of the war—and that is all. We are, thereon, 
deeply indebted to the gentleman who has placed te 
fore us, at so little trouble to ourselves, at such 4 
very moderate roy 6 a picture—all but living 
of China and the Chinese. We wish particalaty 
to invite consideration to the price of 
which, while some complain of a8 Cordier 
honestly consider too cheap. A mans * 
fortune, the energy of a life—and the hife ~ 
intelligent as well as an industrious man—bas ” 
devoted to bringing into the heart of Europe : 
epitome of the Chinese Empire. He Lae 
focus all their objects of national ee 
idols, temples, pagodas, bridges; + woleraa 
arts and manufactures ; their tastes; their 
their reception-rooms ; their dresses; weep 
war; their vessels; the natural and artical 
ductions of their country; their truthfully a! 
paintings: he groups their figures noble 
artistically together. You enter the ete 
ment —in which he has a the wis 
Celestial Empire: you find your: seth to itt 
of this exclusive people; you are invited 


Of this 
that 


| their marts ; to take coffee in their drawing-7% 


you may, if you please, weep with the widow 
who mourns in white: you may gee ; 
scripts with the literary gentleman} “ 

guitar with ladies—oh ! rare od vat thet 
never have been literary; you = religion 

of the — if given to 8 ‘ | 
to yourself, you ma make if v8 
‘the three precious Buddhas j” and the, #7" | 
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are not what we should be sorry to imagine, you 
will rejoice a hundred-fold in the great privilege of 
Christianity. This, and ten times more than we 
can particularize in our notice, can be enjoyed for— 
half-a-crown. It is indeed truly said, in the well- 


wr " . ar 
article illustrates whole pages of written description 


—the mind becomes enlightened through the eye. 

Asa means of education, the object is invaluable : 

it teaches by things rather than words, the Chinese 

Empire, with all its variety of light and shade ; its 

experience ; its religion ; its /anterns ; its oddities ; 

its aphorisms—those texts of wisdom from which 

might have been expected a richer fruitage! the re- 

sult of its practical and theoretical religion and poli- 

cy—which has existed, unchanged, during a period 

of four thousand years—are concentrated, by the 

geal and ability of one man, in a pavilion close to 

: Hyde Park : supplying an exhibition more amusing, 

interesting, and instructive than any we have ever 

had in the British Metropolis. 

It is singular enough, that to Mr. Catlin and 

Mr. Dunn — both natives of the United States— 

we are indebted for the most valuable assemblages 

of modern times: the one rescuing the memory 

and memorials of the Red Indians from oblivion ; 

’ the other portraying China as it was five years 

’ ago, but, most probably, as it will never be again— 

‘ for the European has entered its sanctuaries, and, 

' the privacy of the Chinese once violated, they must 

become more assimilated to us in all things. 
—_-- - 

VARIETIES. 


Tuk RoyaAL ACADEMY.—Thomas Creswick, 
Esq., Francis Grant, Esq., and John Hollins, 
Esq., have been elected associates of the Royal 
Academy. As usual, the selection of these three 
gentlemen from among the candidates has given 
rise to considerable discussion ; and, of course, 
there are, as there generally has been and will 
be, two opinions on the subject. In reference to 
Mr. Creswick and Mr. Grant, however, there can 
be but one feeling ; the former stands deservedly 
high in public esteem, and he has long been re- 
garded by his professional brethren with high re- 
spect; of Mr. Grant it would be scarcely too 
much to say that he is surpassed by no British 
painter of portraits, if indeed he be equalled by 
any artist in this particular branch. There will 
be many who think the Academy should have 
co-operated with the Nation in giving impetus 
to Historical Art; and who consider that body 
to already number among its members a suffi- 
ciently just proportion of painters in a depart- 
ment of the Arts which is undoubtedly better re- 
warded than any other; but, if a portrait- 
painter were to be elected, a worthier choice could 
not have been made. The observation, however, 
will not be thought to apply to the other por- 
trait-painter, Mr. Hollins, who was elected at 
the same time, and, we have no doubt, to his own 
utter astonishment ; for we imagine he little 
expected to have had his claims preferred before 
artists whose rank is unquestionably much 
higher. Mr. Hollins has indeed no pretensions 
{0 eeeupy a prominent professional place; in his 
own more immediate path he is a far way behind 
at least half a dozen competitors in the race ; 
tome friendly hands have enabled him to reach 
the goal before them; but it will be a serious 
question whether these friendly hands have not 
acted injudiciously as regards ‘him, and preju- 
dicially as regards the Royal Academy. 
a... QUEEN AND HER CHILDBEN.—Mr. 
“lwin Landseer has just completed a portrait of 
her Majesty, the Princess Royal, and the Prince 
ve, _ it is about to be consigned to the 
Ca. be oa ae, by Messrs. Graves and 
‘ = inh m the print is to be published. It is 
leit. ae picture, and cannot fail of popu- 
wa = — to the heart of every English 
~ a en Queen is seen without state—apart 
~~ rms and ceremonies of royalty, if not 
whe va and vanities of life ; there is 
bolendear Heo ee the power ; nothing of the 
bite shove _ tich she is usually attended; she 
» With no “ peers” other than her chil- 
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itten introduction to the catalogue, that a single | 





her, and of which she looks prouder than of the 
sceptre that sways her kinydom,- She is, in fact, 
represented as an Envlish lady, with a son and 
daughter, fair and healthy, and with the promise 
of long life, bravery, and virtue, strongly ex- 
pressed in countenances indicative of intelligence 
| and goodness. There are thousands of English 
homes to which this simple guise will be infinitely 
more acceptable than the robes, “ Coronation” 
and “ Dalmatic”—who will prefer the mother 
in her nursery-chair to the Queen seated on her 
throne, and love her all the better as the happy 
companion of her offspring children than as head- 
ing a council of Ministers. Her Majesty is 
dressed in plain black velvet, ornamented with 
point lace ; the infant Prince rests in her lap on 
her left arm—a fine “burly” boy as any we 
might find in the green lanes of Kent; the Prin- 
cess is leaning on “ Mama’s” shoulder, playing 
with a locket—a miniature of “ Papa”—which 
she wears round her neck. The picture is a 
small one—about 18 inches high, and the 
same in breadth—for it is circular: the engra- 
ving will, therefore, be the same size, and will 
not have to undergo the process of reduction. 
It is, we believe, yet undetermined whether it will 
be engraved in line by Mr. Robert Graves, or in 
mezzotinto by Mr. Samuel Cousins: either will 
do it ample justice. Our readers will, perhaps, 
be, as we were, startled to learn, that for the 
copyricutT of this eabinet picture the painter 
has received from the publishers no less a sum 
than five hundred guineas. The value of the 
painting is, we imagine, one hundred guineas, or 
at most one hundred and fifty guineas ; for it is 
on a small scale, and is certainly not a work of 
time, thought, or labour. But, according to 
Hudibras — the couplet has grown into an 
adage,— 
“ What’s the worth of anything? 
Just as much money as ’twill bring.” 

And we must assume that the publisher, who 
knows his own business fully, and made the 
bargain with his eyes open, considers himself 
justified in giving, for the painter’s permission 
to make an engraving of the picture—about five 
times the value which the painter placed upon 
the property in the work: in other words, the 
publisher believes (and no doubt he is right) 
that the speculation “ will pay.” The demand 
certainly does appear to us to be enormous; 
and we cannot lose sight of the fact, that 
this five hundred guineas will have to be paid, 
not by the publisher, but by the public ; for, of 
course, Mr. Graves, to cover this huge original 
outlay, must charge for the print double what he 
might have charged had the cost of copyright 
been somewhat within rational, or we should say 
reasonable, bounds. * This principle—we cannot 
call it an unjust one, forit is admitted that a man 
may do what he likes with his own — works 
evil; it throws the publishers into the hands of 
some one or two artists, whom they are com- 
pelled to force into a popularity that shall remu- 
nerate the publisher at any rate; the conse- 
quence is that artists who have not been so fortu- 
nately circumstanced are excluded from the bene- 
fits which may be conferred upon them by the 
help of the engraver. The publisher makes a 
prodigious venture upon some one or two “ great 
things ;” and competition is out of the question. 
This is surely not a wholesome state. me 

* We cannot avoid contrasting this fact with the 
conduct of De la Roche. When applied to, to engrave 
his noble portrait of ‘ Napoleon’ (by which the pub- 
lishers have realized a very large profit), he said, if it 
were engraved in mezzotinto he 8 ould require #70; 
but if it were produced in line he should be content 
with £35. It was engraved in line, and the sum of 
£35 was paid to him, What was the consequence? 
The print is published at the price of one guinea. It 
is one of the most exquisite examples of modern Art— 
the art of both painter and engraver; we believe above 
2000 copies of it have been sold in England, and a much 
larger number in Paris. Such could not have been the 
case if the artist had expected to realize a small fortune 
by permitting a publisher to engrave his work; the 
publisher would have doubled the price of the ay 
and comparatively few would hove been enabied to ac- 
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THe Copies FROM THE OLD MASTERS have 
been exhibited at the British Institution, but 
among them there were few efforts ofany promise ; 
indeed, great names in this year’s catalogue were 
rare; and works were few that could benefit the 
student ; for the proverb about old Homer some- 
times nodding is not less applicable to him, than 
to every other great man since his time. That 
materiality and roundness with which Vandyke 
has endowed so many of his figures and heads, 
though not all, can only be approached by vete- 
ran experience ; it could not, therefore, be ex- 
pected that a work by that master could be 
successfully imitated by those who are as yet 
but struggling to subdue the mechanical diffi- 
culdes of Art. We mention Vandyke because 
there was a picture by him in the Exhibition, 
which we were well assured would be se- 
lected for copying, by some who would be first 
moved by the prestige of the name, and then 
enraptured, not less by the defects than the merits 
of the work, The very antipodes of these qua- 
lities of Vandyke, Sir Joshua has exhibited in 
very many of his works, where, in striving for 
the “ ripe peach,” he has forgotten roundness, 
in colour, and painted only brilliant masks. 
In painting, as in every-day life, the peculiar 
failings of some men sit upon them less objec- 
tionably than upon others, who have adopted 
them in their nakedness without the means of 
veiling them. We cannot, therefore, advocate 
copying any further than as mere mechanical 
practice ; for if a picture be beautiful in propor- 
tion to its approach to nature, were it not better, 
at once, to apply to this source than to accept 
the version of another man, whose peculiarities 
we can never imitate, and which, if we could, 
would not possess the grand merit of originality ? 
And as for the weaknesses of others, an artist 
ought first to dispose of his own before adding 
to his list: since those he would take upon him 
are sure to be more glaring than in his proto- 
type ; for it is scarcely less difficult to copy grace- 
fully the defects than effectively the beauties of 
a work of Art. With respect to the copies ex~- 
hibited, we would say nothing in discouragement 
to those by whom they have been executed ; in- 
deed their practical earnestness is much to be 
praised, but we could wish that it were directed 
into another channel. Those who have taken up 
the profession of Art will never arrive at any 
distinction unless their minds be furnished with 
ideas of their own; and few thus qualified could 
employ themselves in copying. ‘To the public 
EXHIBITION of these copies there are many 
serious objections ; while there is no argument 
that can be urged in its defence. 

Tue ImpeRIAL ACADEMY oP 81. Petenrs- 
BURG has elected as members three English 
artists—Mrs. Robertson (portrait painter), Mr. 
Raimbach and Mr. J. H. Robinson (engravers), 
and the diplomas have been recently delivered 
to them. To show, however, the mode in which 
such matters are expedited in Russia, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Raimbach was elected twenty- 
five years ago, and Mr. J, H. Robinson seven 
years ago; although the “diplomas” have been 
only during the present month presented to these 
gentlemen. Nevertheless, they are members of 
a “ Royal Academy,” although it be but a Rus- 
sian one—an honour fur which they are considered 
not to be “ qualified” in England! 

Virtuos! Provipent Founp.— We direct 
attention to an advertisement thus headed, in 
this number of the Ant-Unton. It has the 
guarantee of several well known and highly re- 
spected names for its respectability. It is singular, 
and not very creditable, trat when men of all 
classes of “ trades” have their “ Provident Funds” 
—from those of the East India merchants down 
to the “ Licensed Victuallers,’—the dealers in 
the arts and in objects of virtu should have been 
so long without any. This reproach is now re- 
moved from them. They are composed chiefly 
of a class who, above all others, should be cared 
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most of them are men of education, iotelligence, 
and caltivated minds; indeed, unless they pos- 
sessed such advantages to some extent, they | 
would be unsuited to the business they pursue. 
We shall take some opportunity of referring to 
this subject at greater length. 

M. HULLMANDRL has been honoured by the 
King of Prussia; his Majesty has transmitted to 
the lithographer the gold medal of the Fine Arts, 
in testimony of his approbation of the recent in- 
vention of lithotint. 

Str Rosert Peet has appointed ove of the 
sons of John Martin, Esq., to an office under 
Government—a compliment to the painter and 
to the profession. 

Tue Boccrus Ligut.—The cross roads op- 
posite Northumberland House in the Strand 
have been defaced by a huge and unmeaning 
mass of iron framed to bear a lamp. The light 
is remarkably pure and brilliant, but the lamp- 
post, if we may so call it, is one of the most un- 
gainly constructions of modern times—represent- 
ing nothing and meaning nothing. It is indeed 
as agly and un-English as the name by which it 
is distinguished. Surely this is intolerable, when 
so many graceful designs for purposes of the 
kind were at the command of the “ architect.” 
But Charing-cross and its vicinity appear des- 
tined to illustrate the bad taste of the nineteenth 
century. 

Fine Aarts, IntLanp.—The Committee of the Royal 
Irish Art-Union have succeeded in securing the services 
of the eminent engraver, Mr. Richard Golding, for the 
charming subject by Maclise, ‘The Peep into Futurity, 
or an Irish Girl trying her Fortune.’ Mr. Golding’s 

ers are 80 well known by those masterpeices, after 
ir Thos. Lawrence, ‘ The Princess Charlotte,’ and ‘ The 
Portrait of Sir Wm. Grant, late Master of the Rolls,’ and 
* IMastrations of Don Quixotte,’ after Smirke, &c., that 
we need only mention his name, and connoisseurs in 
engraving will be able to appreciate at once the value 
of the acquisition to this Society of his undivided exer- 
tions. It is also, in some measure, a most happy re- 
storation of an eminent engraver to the country. For 
Mr. Golding, being very independent, had ceased from 
pursuing his profession altogether, as far as publishers 
were concerned ; his last work of any size was the 
‘St. Francis,’ after Paul Veronese, in the National 
Gallery, undertaken at the instance of the Society of 
Kngravers; and so pleased were these competent 
judges, that 100 guineas extra were awarded by them 
to mark, in some measure, their opinion of the success 
of this effort. Mr. Golding has heen induced chiefly 
by the beauty of the subject at present in question to 
undertake it, so that a first-rate work may be confi- 
dently looked for. Great credit is due to the commit- 
tee of management for their exertions and arrange- 
ments, by which this Society seems likely to keep the 
lead in this important beaneh. 
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has Lapa it . task Fes no qlee difficulty to 
write upon this subject. The principle having 
become fashionable has, of course, like all other 
fashions, spread; and something like a mania, in 
reference to it, seems just now to exist in Great 
Britain. Still it is a wholesome and not an un- 
healthy fashion; the “ rage,”’ if it must be so 
called, is not for foolish, dissipated, or debilitating 
pleasures : its object is rational and intellectual ; 
and although some unnatural excitement may be 
mixed up with it, we have very little fear of its 
producing other than great and extensive good. 
A community will be always swayed by some 
overruling ** passion ;"’ sometimes it will be licen- 
thous ; sometimes extravagant ; sometimes brutal ; 
and sometimes dangerous to the general and indi- 
vidual health. We are not far removed from the 
age when a pair of ruffians, going to beat each 
other in a ring, could draw crowds of followers, 
and have their ‘* doings’’ trumpeted in nearly 
every newspaper of the kingdom. We might 
refer to a hundred customs, projects, or inventions 
upon which the world has gone mad for a time, 
from velocopedes and kaleidoscopes to railroad 
shares and joint-stock companies. If the fashion 
for Art-Unions be a mania, it is at least one that 
can lead to no present evil; in no point of view 
can it be regarded as mischievous, much less per- 
nicious ; and it seems to us, that those who augur 
danger from them for the future are very greatly 
mistaken. y will inevitably create an appe- 
tite for works of Art, and a desire that cannot bet 
€° On increasing ; and this effect will be produced 


in places and among classes that could 
reached by ordinary modes, or be influenced by other 
thanextra-ordinary proceedings. Take, forexample, 
the town of Sheffield, and the broad province of 
Yorkshire. In that town, we know upon good au- 
thority, heretofore very few works of Art have been 
sold; the London print-publishers have scarcely any 
“ accounts” there. An enterprising trader takes 
it into his head to adopt a plan by which he cir- 
culates two or three thousand fine engravings 
throughout the neighbourhood. This is not a 
matter of mere speculation. It has been done. 
Will any person contend that this is injurious to 
society, or that its working will be prejudicial to 
the Arts? Can he lose sight of the truism that 
the acquisition of one luxury begets a longing for 
another? Will he not reason that the possessor 
of one or two prints desires to possess more; 
and that so natural is the wish of men to go be- 
yond their neighbours, that those who have the 
means to purchase them will obtain paintings— 
which the less wealthy cannot acquire. It is easy 
to prophesy concerning things incapable of proof; 
vet. we venture to assert that five years hence a 
arger number of prints and pictures will be sold 
in Sheffield in one year, than have been sold there 
since the year 1800. 

In this spirit we take up the case of the Na- 
TIONAL Art-Un1on ; the announcement of which 
(in our columns last month) seems to have fright- 
ened some of our contemporaries out of their wits ; 
or we should, perhaps, say, info their wits ; for the 
project has been met, not with serious considera- 
tion and argument, but with solemn jokes. Thus 
reasons the Spectator :— 

*** All prizes and no blanks,’ is the motto of these 
picture-lotteries: a print is to be given to each sub- 
scriber on payment of his subscription, just as you are 
presented with a playbill on taking a place at the 
theatre. Each individual print-collector in esse be- 
comes a ‘patron of Art’ in posse: aturn of the wheel 
of fortune converts any dunce into a dilettante, with 
‘the galleries before him where to choose, and ignor- 
rance his guide:’ who would refuse a guinea to pro- 
mote the Fine Arts in so delightful a manner?” 


This plan of the ‘‘ National Art-Union’’ is, no 
doubt, a private speculation ; its projectors having 
mainly in view their own individual interests ; as, 
indeed, is the case with every publisher of prints; 
but, with both, their advantages must entirely de- 

nd upon the advantages they give to the public. 
if the public are benefited, it is neither unjust nor 
unreasonable that those who benefit them should 
receive an equivalent. The directors of this esta- 
blishment fully and fairly state that ‘‘ the plan 
originates in private enterprise ;’”’ and they con- 
sider that it ‘‘ cannot be treated as an objection ; 
inasmuch as in this country such is the origin of 
nearly every great and prosperous national under- 
taking—which can benefit its projectors only by 
really benefiting the public.”’ 

This is in reality the only objection that has been 
as yet urged against the plan. We cannot attach 
any real value to it; inasmuch as it would equally 
apply to the company who made the railroad 
that conveys us to Liverpool between sunrise 
and sunset—in fact, to all inventors of utilities. 
We have then chiefly to inquire will, or will not 
this project benefit the public and promote the 
welfare of British Art ? We have no hesitation in 
saying that it will—if there be judgment, taste, and 

integrity in the parties to whom the conduct and 
superintendence of the affair be intrusted; and as 
little do we hesitate to assert, that if either of 
these qualifications be absent, it will be a failure, 
injurious to the Arts and ruinous to its projec- 
tors. They must select judiciously ; they must 
act uprightly; they must be liberal in all their 

ings ; they must, in short, satisfy the artists 
and the public, or they cannot even hope to pros- 
per. We have from them a better guarantee than 
their resolutions and promises—the certainty that 
their success depends entirely on their well-doing. 
Their interests are deeply involved in the issue. 

Competition is as the lifeblood of the great 
heart of the world. One consequence arising out 
of this plan will inevitably be, that the existing 
Art-Unions must bestir themselves ; must obtain 
really fine engravings, and not such comparatively 
worthless things as they have given us heretofore ; 
must supply the promised prints with greater 
punctuality ; and must adopt some mode for pre- 
venting selections of inferior pictures. 





We must draw a marked line of distinction be- 
tween societies established wholly and solely for 
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“ d good literature” met with earnest 
on, sdvocates ; the people responded to the 
call that was made upon them; and the conse- 
uenee has been, that almost évery Cottage in 
England has its “library.” A collection of the 
best works in the language may now be obtained 
by the weekly savings of a mechanic during a year. 
As surely as we write, a similar result wil be 
obtained for Art. This ‘* National Art-Union 
may be followed by others. We care not how 
many there may be—so that they give us 
‘ART CHEAP AND Goop! 
——= 


PRINTING IN OILS.* 
THE INVENTION OF M. LEIPMANN. 

We subjoin a brief account of this invention, suf- 
ficient to give *‘ an idea’’ of the mode of the execu- 
tion ; but for the minute details of the machinery 
and mechanical contrivances, and manner of mani- 

tion, we must refer the reader to the book 

published by the inventor, which seems to con- 
tain all that can be communicated to facilitate the 

3 without seeing it. It appears to us ave 
dificult one, requiring in its present form suc 
extreme care, accuracy, labour, and time, that, 
unless it can be modified, it is not likely to be of 
very general application. Still means ma be 
devised to lessen these in the execution ; and the 
| principle has that simplicity which is so often 
i the characteristic of really great inventions, and 

may be capable of various application. _ 

It is several years since a strong sensation was 
excited in the world of Art by the appearance at 
Berlin of certain copies of a portrait by Rem- 
brandt, marked in the catalogue of the Berlin 
Museum, 11, No. 335, lft. 94in. (German) in 
height, by 1ft. Gin. in breadth. These copies 
resembled each other so perfectly that it was im- 
possible to doubt that they were produced by ma- 
chinery. The brilliant technical handling, the 
whole depth and power of the oil colours, and 
the strong impasto of the original, were all repeated 
in these copies. Conjecture grew weary in trying 
to discover what were the mechanical means em- 
ployed; none known at the time were sufficient 
to produce such results. At the same time, the 
discoverer, Herr Leipmann, the painter, of Berlin, 
gave it to be understood that he was not himself 
satisfied with the means he had employed to pro- 
duce the copies of the Rembrandt portrait, and 
that he had another quite different process in view. 

There appeared, accordingly, at the Berlin ex- 
hibition of 1841 a new work in oil printing, being 
se small picture by Mieris, 11, No. 320 of 
the Berlin collection, 4} inches in height, by 3} in 
breadth. 

Asa picture, this new specimen had less merit 
than the copies of the Rembrandt portrait ; but 
when the difficulties of the work were considered, 
arising from the small size of the original, the ex- 
treme delicacy of the blending of the tints, and the 
minuteness of the objects represented, it was, not- 
withstanding, acknowledged to be an advance in 
the art of oil printing. 

Various offers had been made to the artist to in- 
duce him to disclose his secret for a certain advan- 
tage to himself; these offers were invariably de- 
clined, simply because he had not yet succeeded 
in bringing his discovery to the degree of excel- 

which he desired. 

But he had struggled with privations for man 
years in order to attain his great object, his healt 

me impaired, and it was feared his secret 

would sink with him to the grave. At this time 
the Prussian Government came forward, and 
terr Leipmann agreed to communicate his inven- 
tion to a person high in office. The judgment of 
als person was so favourable that a pension for 
ife was immediately secured to Herr Leipmann, on 
the condition that he should make his discovery 
wn to = public. 

result of this agreement was the publica- 
tion of a book describiug, in the most minute and 
ters— “THE BEST PRODUCTIONS OF THE BEST 
SCHOOLS.” Each engraving will be in line, in size 
rout eight or ten inches by six, with accompanyi 
ver-press ; and these he designs to publish at 3s. eac 

»4¢., one shilling for each print. He calculates, of 
docbi he a very large sale; and such large sale will 
sOatapd have been induced by the alinost uoiversal 

ng that has been recently stirred up in this country 
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* Invented and described by J. Leipmann. Berlin, 











exact manner, everything regarding the invention, 
with directions for constructing the machinery 
necessary, &c. &c. The persons to whom Herr 
Leipmann has himself explained the process, and 
shown the mechanical means he had at command, 
consider it almost miraculous that with such 
means such results could have been produced, and 
express the greatest admiration for the patience. 
labour, and ingenuity required on his part. They 
also consider that, when so much was effected by 
the imperfect machinery his limited means placed 
within his reach, much improvement may be 
looked for by the application of the best machinery, 
constructed with the care and nicety that is seen 
in the mechanical contrivances of the present day. 

Herr Leipmann was nearly led to his discovery 
by the observation, that the effects of colour pro- 
duced, by the most celebrated colourists, the 
painters of the Venetian and Flemish schools, did 
not depend on an uncertain and undecided mixture 
of tones; that in these great works the colours 
were not mixed on the canvas by the inspiration of 
the painter’s eye and wonder-working pencil, but 
were grounded on a deeply reflected and distinct 
arrangement of colour, by which the tones, whether 
transparent or in impasto, were brought owt and 
blended together. It appeared, therefore, that by 
following this arrangement of colours and tones, 
and discovering means to give, according to the 
original, transparency or impasto to the picture, a 
perfectly similar work would be produced; but no 
machinery in use was adapted to these effects. 

Ruminating on his desired invention, his first 
plan was to place together long pieces of colour 
exactly imitating mosaic work, the extremity of 
the pieces of colour forming the surface of the pic- 
ture, and fixed in wax or soap, or some such ma- 
terial. He selected the colours and their most 
delicate varieties with the greatest care; but on 
attempting to make the impression the result was 
not satisfactory, and he turned his mind to a dif- 
ferent mode of execution. This was to construct 
small tubes about an inch in length, and half an 
inch in breadth, having an opening in width of 
only half a line. These he filled with colour in 
rather a more fluid state than is usually adopted by 
painters. These were placed in an inclined po- 
sition, so that the colour might always find its 
way to the small opening, and that impressions 
might be repeated as long as any colour remained 
inthe tube. The tubes were placed, according to 
the colour of the picture, side by side, till the whole 
surface, which was to give the impression of the 
picture, was filled. It may be observed that the 
greatest accuracy is required in selecting the 
colours and arranging the order in which they are 
placed : for this purpose a drawing must be made 
gn the distinct place of every colour in the 
plate. 

A great difficulty here presented itself, namely, 
how to keep the colours in a fluid state within the 
tubes during the manipulation required to fill some 
thousands of these with colour. It was nec 
to find an oil which should remain liquid during 
the operation, and yet dry bey when it was 
completed. These qualities Herr Leipmann found 
in oxfoot oil, or bone oil, such as is used for the 
finest machinery. Thecolour thus prepared must 
be received on a ground which imbibes the oil, 
and which has received on the opposite side a coat 
of bleached linseed varnish (leinolfernis), and it 
will dry completely. Being satisfied with the re- 
sult of experiments made on this plan, he pro- 
ceeded to make accordingly the impression of the 
Rembrandt portrait. 

Having first directed his attention to the pre- 
paration of the drawing, he took flat surfaces half 
an inch in thickness ; in these he made holes, and 
in these holes he fixed the tubes of colours, fasten- 
ing them at the back of the plates. On the front 
of the tubes was fixed a piece of thin tin, in which 
were openings cut corresponding perfectly to the 
drawing of the picture from which the colours 
were to issue. The impression was not given 
directly to the surface intended for the picture, 
but was first received on a sort of velvet stretc 
on a frame; from this the impression was taken, 
and the result was the fine blending of the colour 
seen in the Rembrandt portrait. As printground 
(druckgrund) for the picture, a thin paste was 
used. When the first impression was dry, the 
same means were used to give the glazings, but it 
will be understood easily that this was a much 
simpler process. To give the softer and harder 


————<——— ———————— 


lines, and the complete form of the drawing, fine 


stripes of tin were used. The strong impasto was 
given, where required, directly from the tubes to 
e picture. 


__The impressions of the Rembrandt portrait tes- 
tify the success of this experiment; at the same 
time Herr Leipmann felt that for many pictures it 
was not adapted, and that the difficulties and in- 
conveniences of the process would prevent its ever 
becoming extensively used. 

His former idea of placing the colours in the 
manner of mosaic now recurred to him as sus- 
ceptible of improvement and adaptation to the de- 
sired end. The observation that a little oxfoot 
oil, mixed with very thick colour, rendered it 
sufficiently moist to give the impression to the 
velvet ; the velvet by receiving a coat of this oil 
might be made capable of taking the impression 
from drier colours ; and also that the mixture of 
some gluey substance with the colours to be used, 
might be employed to harden and make the mass 
fit for giving a herp impression. 

After experiments with various gluey substances, 
he found white of eggs the best adapted ; and he 
— it in greater or less proportion to the 
different colours, according to their peculiar dry- 
ness or moisture. 

In this manner, when the mass of colours was 
united, it was as hard as gypsum. When the 
surface of the mosaic was to applied to give 
the impression, a coat of oil was given. An im- 
yee point of the discovery must here be noted. 

t was desirable that every tone of colour, besides 
being true in tone, should also have its due force of 
impasto. To attain this object he mixedthe colours 
with finely sifted sand—such sand as is used for 
moulds—and he found that it was not transferred 
to the picture, but remained in the mass. He 
therefore mixed sand with the colour according 
to the degree of impasto he wished to give. If he 
wished pe Fp of the picture to be without co- 
lour he used sand only ; where he wished a strong 
po ay to appear he mixed no sand with the 
colour. 

After these experiments he considered that the 
great difficulties were overcome, and he 
to attempt another picture. The book gives a 
full account of the machinery used in this second 
process, and it is impossible here properly to de- 
scribe it; nor even the manipulation clearly. 
The copies of the Mieris portrait above men- 
tioned were produced by it. 

The first step, as before, was to make a drawin 
of the picture with the most perfect poe ¥ an 
marked in a manner not only to indicate each tint, 
but also the degree of impasto belonging to each, 
to be exactly followed in the arrangement of the 
colours in mass of mosaic. For this arrange- 
ment a peculiar machine is required. , 

The result shows arepresentation on the destined 
ground of the picture with the softest blending of 
tints entirely opposite to the hard cut effect of mo- 
saic work. The proper form of the objects of the 
picture are produced by another machine, mostly 
of finely-rolled lead, which is carried into the mosaic 
mass of colour. The number of the impressions 
depends on the thickness of the mass of ur. 
It was two feet in length for the little Mieris pic- 
ture. 

The surface of the mosaic mass was covered with 
paper moistened with oil: from this it was given 
directly to the picture for the printing ground, of 
which, as before, a thin paste was used. After 
every impression the mosaic mass must be 
to take away the adhering sand. 

The glazings were given by the same process 
when impression was dry, only first received 
on leather stretched on a f. . here stronger 
or softer lines were desired, a similar process was 
used: only the delicate lines were first received on 
thin leather, or some other material, the strong 
given directly. For the strong impasto lights the 
tubes with colour were used as in the former ex- 
periment. . 

We here close our imperfect account, necessarily 
so, because, without ares Oe machines, many 
steps in the process cannot be comprehended. of 
what modifications it may be susceptible it is im- 
possible to say : at present we are inclined to thiak 
that the revolutionin Art, which an easier process 

on the same principle may one day effect, is not 
yet completed ; but it is ble that nearer obser- 





vation may make the di ies appear less. 
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Tue Coronation or Her Most Gracious 
Masesty, Queen Victoria. Painted by Sir 
Gronce Harter. Engraved by H. T. Rvace. 
Publishers, Gaaves and WALMSLEY. 

This great print is at length before the public, or 
rather the early proofs have just been issued ; and, 
considering its magnitude and importance, and 
the immense number of portraits introduced into 
it, the wonder is not that it has been so long a 
time on hand, but that it has been completed 
within a reasonable period. It is, in truth, a 
national work—a grand record of the most im- 
portant and interesting event of the age and 
country ; and wiil be valued, not alone for its merits 
asa work of Art, but asa pictured representation 
of a memorable scene, and as a series of por- 
traitures of the worthies of the 19th century. 

Jn criticising it as a picture, due regard should 
be had to the difficulties which the artist had to 
overcome; some of which no power of genius 
could have altogether surmounted. The incident 
was one that allowed no scope to fancy; the 
faculty of invention was of no use to the painter ; 
he was compelled to be almost as literal a copyist 
asthe engraver who was to follow him. West- 
minster Abbey could not be altered to meet his 
views ; nor could the actors and actresses in the 
magnificent drama be changed or displaced to suit 
his purpose; the whole scene must have been 
painted—and was painted—exactly as it occurred. 
These difficulties, however, are by no means all to 
be treated as disadvantages: the place was a noble 
one, linked with glorious associations, and rich in 
actual architecture, as well as in memories of the 
past. The persons who met there on the memo- 
rable morning of ‘‘ Tax Coronation”’ were the 
aristocracy of Great Britain—a congregation of— 

“ Fair women and brave men,” 


headed by a young, beautiful, and most interest- 
ing maiden, who, scarcely more than upon the 
verge of womanhood, was about to assume the 
highest position in the realm—the proudest po- 
sition in the world. She was surrounded by the 
noblest and most distinguished of her subjects ; 
and among them were men of imperishable fame. 

To picture such a scene was a privilege ; and Sir 
George Hayter wos fortunate that it fell tovhis lot. 
Perhaps it was fortunate for the public also; for, 
all things considered, we doubt if there be any 
British artist who could more ably and satisfactorily 
have discharged the arduous task. Imagine seventy 
portraits—every one of them ‘taken from the 
life ;"’ grouped precisely as they stood at the mo- 
ment selected from the impressive ceremony— 
each one habited as ‘* upon the occasion ;’’—and, 
above all, let us bear in mind the severe test to 
which the painter must be inevitably subjected— 
for all this was known to thousands; and every 
looker at the picture was a judge as to the likeness 
of each individual pictured. Not to have failed, 
therefore, under such circumstances, would have 
been great merit; to have succeeded, is a great 
triumph. 

We have had other occasions for describing the 
picture ; and, inasmuch as it will be in afew weeks 
tully before the public, to go over the ground again 
would be superfluous. It containsseventy portraits ; 
and, withouta single exception, they are good /ike- 
nesses of the parties introduced : this, in fact, con- 
stitutes the main valae of the work; for all, or 
nearly all, are parts of British history. First is the 
Queen, seated in the chair of state, at the moment 
she has taken ‘the oath’ adminstered to her by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, standing on the 
steps of the altar; and her Peers are exclaiming 
with hearts in their voices, ‘‘God save the Queen.” 
On her right are august members of her family ; 
around her are the chief supporters of her 
throve; and the several high personages who wit- 
nessed the ceremony, and those who were officially 
engaged on the occasion. 

Hereafter, this work will bean authority; when 
the hi torian has dealt with each individual pre- 
sent. How largely will the value of this print be 
then enhanced: what would we not give for a like 
record of the coronation of Queen Elizabeth—to 
see gathered together the famous worthies of her 
Court, who made her reign glorious, and gave their 
own names to immortality. 

Sir George Hayter has been fortunate among 
painters ; and certainly neither the Queen nor the 
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country have reason to that the task of 
perpetuating the memory of the most interesting 
and important event of the age was consigned to 
his hands. ‘ 

God grant that none of us who are not children 
may live to see an artist employed for a like pur- 
pose! God grant that the reign of Queen Victo- 
ria may be as long as it promises to be happy! — 

It would be unjust to the engraver to dismiss 
this subject without admitting him to a large share 
of the honours it will obtain. It was an under- 
taking of vast labour and of very great responsi- 
bility —one that required ability, industry, and 
exceeding accuracy. And it has had themail. It 
will add to the already established reputation of 
Mr. Ryall. He has skilfully and very happily dis- 
tributedthe lights, so as to bring out the more pro- 
minent parts of the picture; the countenance of 
each person of the assembled group has been 
wrought upon with due care to the importance of 
preserving the likeness; yet the less essential por- 
tions of the work are made to harmonize with the 
leading features ; and the tone that pervades the 
whole is in admirable keeping.* 

Srup1es rrom O_p Enéiisn Mansions, &c. 
y C. J. Ricnwarpson, F.S.A., M.1.B.A. 

Published by T. Mc Lean. 

It is not in a metropolis like ours, wherein every 
year brings its notable changes, that we are to look 
for much that is venerable appertaining to the 
order of private dwellings; but that the country 
is rich in interesting remains is sufficiently shown 
by the many works of which they form the subjects. 
They have had their not less quaint contemporaries 
in cities, but these have been long ago swept away 
by the tide of innovation. The sources, therefore, 
whence we look for these vestigia majorum are 
generally the ancient patrimonies in the country. 
There is a class of self-esteemed antiquarians who 
lavish their cares and admiration upon all that is 
old, without regard to quality of execution or de- 
sign. The publication, therefore, of such works as 
that before us, is desirable, for in them we find all 
that is beautiful, judiciously extracted from the 
cobwebs of several centuries, and they serve as 
hand-books to educate the taste of the aspirant, 
and assist him at need among such reliques as con- 
stitute their subject matter. 

The descriptions of the buildings and other ob- 
jects are arranged herein a novel manner upon the 
pages set apart for them; being printed within a 
florid border of various designs, around which are 
arranged fragments of ornamental sculpture and 
carving, and pieces of ancient furniture, among 
which area variety of chairs from Allington Castle 
and Abington Hall; also a portion of the carved 
work of the staircase at Crewe Hall, remarkable 
for the chaste richness of its carving; and a gar- 
den bench from Holland House, said by Horace 
Walpole to have been designed by Francis Cleyn, 
the same person, we believe, who, in the reign of 
Charles I., conducted the tapestry establishment 
at Mortlake. Among the larger subjects are 
Gorhambury House, Hertfordshire; Park Hall, 
near Oswestry ; the old Town-hall at Nantwich ; 
Montacute House, Somerset; Burton Agnes, 
Yorkshire; the Carved Parlour, Crewe Hall, 
Cheshire; besides many other minor subjects in 
plate and ornamental furniture. 

Of Gorhambury House all that remains worthy 
of the attention of the architect is the small porch, 
which is in the Italian taste, although the other 
apse of the building seem to have been Gothic. 

t was built by Sir Nicholas Bacon, who, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, held for 20 years the office of 
Lord Keeper, who was succeeded in the possessor- 
ship by his son, the famous Lord Verulam. The 
plate exhibiting Park Hall affords the finest speci- 
men we have ever seen of the ancient manner of 
building houses of timbers with the intervals be- 
tween them filled up with mortar or some other 
substance. It is not known when Park Hall was 


* The newspapers inform us that Mr. Ryal 

the honour of an interview with the King a beste 
St. Cloud, for the purpose of presenting to his Majesty 
his last work, “ The Coronation of Queen Victoria,” of 
which he was most graciously pleased to express his un- 
qualified admiration. On the following day Mr. Ryall 
received a most flattering letter from General Athalin 

aide-de-camp to the King, expressive of his Majesty’s 
satisfaction at the beautiful engraving presented to 
him, accompanied by a gold box, of exquisite workman- 


ship, with bis Majesty’s initial 
crown ef France.” 8, surmounted with the 


. . oe , 
built, but it is su 
reign of Elizabeth The inrenene” a 
character as the exterior, the rooms 
and the fire-places richly ornamented 
in various parts of the building Latin 
among which appears the 
fieri non vis alteri ne feceris,” 
building stands a small chapel. 
rent parts of England, houses 
manner of Park Hall: in an 
rapid, and cheap, but superficial manner 
ing, and has in earlier times been 
in England ; houses are 
some parts of France, 
where there is much in 
life that has not improved si 
Conqueror. This plate is fo’ 
—the Drawing-room at Park Hall 
which, given in a separate drawing, j 
beautiful. Montacute House was 
and finished in 1601, for Sir Edward Pheli in the 
+ perpen of whose descendants it still remains 
ce one, Semana for its hospitality, 5 
alluded to by the followin distich ¢ 
the pote dan antares = 
“Th h this wide opening 
Nous ome too early, none seams to te 
Burton Agnes contributes a view of the es. 
trance to the staircase from the great hall. In this 
plate is seen a curious chair, the seat and back af 
—— is nee of yon hide. Burton Agnes les 
etween Hull and boro i 
of Sir H. Boynton. es 
The Carved Parlour, &c., at Crewe Hall is a rich 
and elaborate plate, executed with such nicety s 
to give the minute details of the abundant carving 
and moulding. From Crewe Hall there is also; 
screen of the period of James I. ; it seems to han 
been carved with extraordinary labour and co. 
stancy, the design in its ornamental parts involrigg 
the utmost complicity of detail. 
Other plates in the work exhibit various valuable 
and curious objects, as the marble Font in &. 
James’s Church, by Gibbons; the Nautilus Shell, 


Flaxman to have been enriched by 
Cellini, &c. &e. 

The work is executed in lithography with mud 
care and an admirable crispness in wel 
suited to describe the material of the objects pic- 
tured. All the plates are tinted, and the shadows 
fall into their places with all the necessary fates 
and evenness of tone. 

It is of great value to many classes—to te 
artist, the architect, and the antiquarian, mort 
especially, and indeed to all who desire acquaitt- 
ance with earlier English habits and charac. 
Mr. Richardson has conferred an obligation upm 
his country by producing a volume that canst 


from the Plate-room at Windsor, oor’ 


| 
| 





fail to gratify, interest and inform all persons vie 
may be fortunate enough to possess a copy oft | 


ANcIENT AND Mopean Ancarrscrons. Pail 
by M. Jures Gauwnaponp. Fram Divot 
and Co., Amen-corner. ; 

If the word of promise held to the eat bythe ti 

of this enterprise be not broken to the hope, 2 | 

prove a work of deep interest, and we msy 9 | 
almost endless gy vag we may for @ mone 

be allowed to sit down w H 

Cheops, and look thence up 4 dark vista of Ly | 

sands of years to the light of our own days. wi, 

cient and modern architecture” is a vast 
however, to carry out its meaning in the mite 
be arranged under it, we find the editor, 

by a phalanx of collaborateurs, 

already eg me ge to oo i 

a definite idea of the purposes 

it is proposed to arange and describe the struct 

of the Romans in this order :—l. re re 

tecture, consisting of Temples; 2 ais, 

tecture, consistin of Palaces, Houses, (s. 

Fora, Columns, Triump ? 

cuses, Amphitheatres, N 

Aqueducts and Tombs ; 

consisting of Walls, Gates, and 

we may infer, from the manner in ¥ 

tions in this number are written, 

must contain a history of the 

nations of whose edifices it may 

earliest period to the reyes = 

lies amid the wonderful 

and the mystic architecture of 





remains of the ancient Persian 
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THE ART-UNION. 





ic and Celtic tribes; and then amid the 
te Matis of the Greek and Roman reliques. 
The middle ages supply the second period wherein 
the Byzantine and early Italian.styles present 
themselves for consideration, followed by lux- 
grious taste of the Arabs. ‘‘ The oriental arch,” 
says the prospectus, ** thus introduced into the 
west, caused a general revolution ; and the archi- 
tecture of this period, modified and enriched, be- 
coming naturalized, produced those admirable 
monuments of Art which have been classed under 
the general appellation of Gothic—a class compre- 
hending many of the noblest structures raise by 
religious zeal. In the 15th century the Roman 
taste prevailed in Europe, which, blending with 
the Gothic, produced a hybrid known as Italian 
architecture; whence arose that style called in 
France the Renaissance. 

The first number of ‘‘ Ancient and Modern 
Architecture’ contains four steel plate engravings ; 
two of which represent the facade, and the plan 
and sections of a speos dedicated to Athor, and 
situated in Nubia. The two latter are the Kailasa 
at Ellora, inthe East Indies, together with its plan. 

Ebsamboul is famous among travellers on ac- 
count of its two temples sculptured out of the 
living rock. They are distinguished as the Great 
and Little Temples; and the former has long been 
used as a place of refuge for the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring district in cases of attack from the 
Bedouins who infest the deserts on the north and 
west. On such occasions the inhabitants take with 
them into these sanctuaries their flocks and herds, 
and successfully repel any attack which the marau- 
ders may venture to make, The ornaments and 
sculptutes of the interior are blackened by the 
smoke of fires which have been lighted within the 
sanctuary on these occasions. 

These temples are cut out of a mountain called 
Djebel Ebsamboul, and the smaller is on the 
bank of the Nile; but the larger is at some dis- 
tance. Belzoni was the first traveller who suc- 
ceeded in so far overcoming the scruples of the 
natives as to gain admission to the sanctuary; this 
was in 1817 ; since which time Ebsamboul has been 
visited by Lord Prudhoe, Major Felix, and Sir G. 
Wilkinson. It is to the Little Temple that the 
plates refer, the sculpturing of which is decribed 
as having been commenced by cutting an inclined 
plane of the length of 88 feet, and of the height of 
39 feet: then, six deep and lofty niches were cut, 
leaving blocks for six colossal statues, which were 
afterwards sculptured with a high finish into figures 
of the usual Egyptian character. A pronaos 
was then cut to the depth of 75 feet in the 
solid rock ; a naos; a sanctuary; and, lastly, two 
small chambers, one at each end of the naos or 
cella. The supports of the pronaos are large 
square pillars resting on a socle, and crowned 
by a woman’s head, sculptured in relievo, 


as at Denderah and Thebes. The utmost 
width of the temple is 52 feet, in every part 
o# it hieroglyphics abound; all the orna- 


ments, although smoked, are well preserved; and 
the ceiling is painted blue, with a border of three 
colours. The front of the temple is ornamented 
by six colossal figures, already alluded to, three of 
Which are on each side of the entrance; inclusive 
of the head-dress, these stand from 33 to 36 feet 
high. With respect to the antiquity of this monu- 
ment, it cannot be considered anterior to Rhamses 
the Great, as there is a series of painted sculptures 
illustrative of military exploits during his reign. 
hae’ Kailasa, represented in the other plates of 
¢ number, isa monument dedicated to Siva, and 
sented to represent the heavenly abode of this 
the It is cousidered one of the most perfect of 
€ remains at Ellora; and, although excavated and 
carved from the solid rock, it has the appearance 
of having been erected stone by stone, and the 
~ edhe as being entirely detached from the 
worse a out of which it has been carved, and, as 
sooner of a single mass of stone, is called 
scribed <— In the work before us it is thus de- 
the right « yaye presents two projections on 
pavilion z me eft, and in the centre an entrance 
snd ornamented with pilasters, between which 
hoa bs wy figures. The entrance pavilion is 
ely five rooms, and surmounted by a 
'y which opens on the area by a window with a 
. tic mdoubtedly intended as a place for the 
of thie = solemn festivals. The five rooms 
bs P “ts ‘on are disposed three in depth from 
portal, and the two others laterally, both of 














which communicate with the upper story by a 


staircase. The three central ts are de. 
corated with sculptures, to the h of 42 feet; 
these serse-as a- passage, and-lead to the inner 


court. From the two lateral rooms we proceed to 
the upper story, which brings us to a stone-bridge, 
20 feet by 18, having a ponnoee 3 feet 6 inches high. 
From this bridge we look down into the inner 
court on the right and left. By a flight of seven or 
nine steps we then enter the chapel of Nardi, the 
companion of the god Siva. This chapel forms a 
square, the side of which is 6 feet 3 inches long; 
the sides are covered with sculptures, and the in- 
terior is lighted by two windows on the right and 
left, looking into the inner court. We leave the 
chapel by a door opposite the one by which we 
entered, and find another stone-bridge, 21 feet by 
23; and from this we have a view of the principal 
temple, the height of which, measured from the 
floor of the inner court, is 90 feet.”’ 

This work will appear monthly, and it must be 
a useful and valuable serial if c:re be taken to 
avoid the errors into which so many writers have 
fallen on the same subject. The style of engrav- 
ing is well adapted to architecture. 





Porrratt or Sir Ropert Perv. Painted by J. 
Derrerr Francis. Engraved by Freperick 
Bromcey. Publishers, Wetsa and Gwynne. 

This is a good portrait-—like, and pleasantly like, 
the distinguished statesman whom artists and 
lovers of the Arts are especially bound to honour ; 
for, however varied may be the estimate that mere 
politicians form of his mind and character, at 
least it is certain that he is the only minister 
who has given serious thought to the advance- 
ment of the Arts of his country. A time will 
come—long may it be postponed—when this 
fact will be among the proudest recorded upon 
his tomb. The statesman is here represented 
standing beside the ‘‘ Table of the House ;’’ 
addressing “ honourable members” in his usually 
calm, collected, and impressive manner, and 
which forms so striking a contrast to his more 
fervent and energetic mood. The expression 
of the countenance has been happily caught; 
it is highly intellectual, yet sedate ; eloquent, yet 
unimpassioned ; and, as a likeness, it will be 
classed among the best of the many portraits by 
which the world is scught to be familiarized with 
his features. It is full length, and is drawn with 
considerable skill. The engraving too is by no 
means unworthy of the subject. Still the ex- 
quisite copy of Sir Robert by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence leaves all competitors far behind. We do 
indeed sadly want another great painter to picture 
great men—for posterity. 

The Stave Market, Constantinopue. 
Painted by Sir Wm. Atian, R.A., P.R.S.A. 
Engraved by W. Gitter. Publisher, I’. G. 
Moon, London; and A. Hitt, Edinburgh. 

This is a noble work of Art—a work of the highest 

class, of that class which unfortunately meets with 

far too little patronage among us. It is full of 
incident and character; containing a large num- 
ber of figures, all drawn with skill and grouped 
with judgment. The task was indeed an arduous 
one; and one that could not have been undertaken 

by an ordinary mind. In the foreground is a 

Turkish Emir, who has just concluded a bargain 

for a fair girl, designed for his son, a simple-look- 

ing youth, who rides at his elbow. The lover of 
the doomed maid has burst into the ‘‘ market- 
lace ;’’ from which two slaves are forcibly ejecting 
im; while the maiden looks a sad farewell as she 
sinks upon the bosom of her mother. This is the 
leading episode of the picture; but it abounds in 

‘* stories ;”” every portion of it is indeed made to 

contribute to the whole. The treatment of so diffi- 

cult a subject has been such as to add largely to 
the already high reputation ofgthe accomplished 
ainter. Mr. Giller has doné it ample justice. 

Few productions of the pencil inculcate a lesson 

so powerfully, or with such marked effect. The 

print is a contribution to the cause of humanity. 

Sxetcnes 1n THE Hoty Lanp, Syria, Ipv- 
MEA, Arabia, Eoypr anp Nupia. By 
Davip Roperts, R.A. Lithographed by 
Lovis Hacue. With historical and — 
tive notices by the Rev. Georce Croty, LL.D. 
Publisher, F.G. Moon. . 

As we have had, and shall have, other opportuni- 
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ties for ‘‘saying our own say’’ concerning this 
beautiful, interesting, and valuable work, we shall 
call to our aid a new reviewer—no less a 

than the Hon. Lord Cockburn, who, at the dinner 
recently given in Edinburgh to David Roberts, 
thus described it :— 

“ There was another land that lay in all its silence 
and desolation; and seemed by the very impressiveness 
of its silence to demand the hand, and eye, and mind 
of an artist worthy to convey its treasures to the latest 
posterity. That region is connected with such associa- 
tions—is connected with so many solemn and interesting 
events, that, so far as we cah at present presume, it 
would be impossible that equal interest should ever be 
imparted to any other portion of the globe. The archi- 
tectural structures which time has yet spared are no 
doubt, in point of mere architecture, not to be com- 
pared with the more perfect productions of Greece or 
even of later ages; but then the sites, but then the con- 
ditions, but then the antiquities, but then the histories 
connected with them—these things were worthy of Mr. 
Roberts; and, if I may say so, it appears as if Mr. 
Roberts was born to delineate such scenes. To go into 
those countries required no inconsiderable perseverance 
and energy, and was not unattended with very con- 
siderable personal danger. But ali that our friend has 
braved; he explored the recesses of that patriarchal 
land, and returned to this country laden with the richest 
treasures, after having completed the finest pilgri 
of Art which perhaps ever was performed by sing 
man. The result has been marked by the most distinct 
and unanimous verdict that the | poy ever pronounced 
on a mere triumph of taste ; and no wonder that it has 
done so, because, in the first place, the scenes them- 
selves are connected with our earliest, our deepest, our 
most sacred associations; and, in the second place, 
they are presented to us with all the accompaniments 
of yoy! and figures, which are not only delineated 
with the fidelity of the painter, but are touc off with 
the finest feelings of poetry.” 

This was well said and truly said. A work more 
worthy of universal praise has never been issued in 
this country ; and, perhaps, it is not too much to 
say that it never will be surpassed ; for rarely, in- 
deed, can there be so fortuitous a combination of 
circumstances to ensure excellence. These are suf- 
ficiently obvious ; among them marked reference 
should be made to the manner in which the draw. 
ings have been lithographed ; they are triumphs of 
the Art; and alone justify England in challenging 
competition from any state of the Continent. Nor 
may we forget the powerful and eloquent written 
descriptions which accompany the prints. The 
brief notices of Dr. Croly are wonderfully con- 
densed—a volume of thought in a few pages. 
Add to these—many other facts that will occur to 
the reader, not the least of them having refers 
ence to the enormous capital expended in the pro- 
duction by the euterprising publisher—and we may 
be considered justified in believing wy fl 
notwithstanding the advances the Arts are daily 
making, that ‘we shall not look upon its like 
again.” 


THE ANNUALS. 
Tue Book or Beauty. 
Tue Keepsake. 
Tae Picturesque ANNUAL. 
Tue Faienvsatr’s Orrenine. 
Tue Forcer-Me Nor. 
Fisuer’s Daawinc-Room Scaarp-Boox. 
Fisner’s Juvenive Scrar-Boox. 


In their varieties of green and purple, and 
scarlet and gold—they come! those winter. flowers 
of Literature and Art—most desirable acquisitions 
are they to all dinner.givers, who find them ad- 
mirable reliefs during the dull half-hour that 

recedes or follows the great business of a meeting. 
Most pleasant sights are they upon drawing-room 
tables, where they suggest topics for conversation ; 
most agreeable gifts to keep memory alive are 
they, when friends may be far off ; most useful are 
they as associates of the pencil and the pen—ns 
bringing the ‘‘ fair sisters’’ into closer intimacy, 
and as enabling the one to secure a welcome for 
the other. 

First—place aux dames—comes Tuk Book or 
Beauty, depending far less upon our courtesy 
than upon its own intrinsic merits. The frontis- 
piece is a befitting one: * The Queen, with her 
Children ;’ of no great value as a work of Art, 
but welcome as suggesting pleasurable sensations. 
Next, a portrait of ‘ Mrs. Kynastone,’ by Miss 
Fanny Corbeaux, exceedingly light and graceful. 
Next, the ‘ Hon. Mrs. Spalding,’ a proof of what 
A. E. Chalon can do, when he frees himself from 
those gossamer webs that ladies love to immorta- 
lize with their own sweet faces. This portrait is 
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very near perfection : the attitude, so unstudied ; 
the dress, so simple; the head, so full of woman's 
dearest and best expression—all harmonized in 
excellent feeling. The print 1s Gumney 
graved by H. Robinson. This, and Edwin nd- 
seer’s portrait of ‘ Miss Ellen Power, are worth 
the price of a volume, which, without illustrations, 
would be still really valuable. The grace and 
purity of Lady Blessington’s taste is as conspicuous 
in the ** Book of Beauty”’ as in all she has given to 
the literary world; and her contributors have 
done their devoir to second her designs. Sir Lyt- 
ton Bulwer is taking rapid strides towards the 
spirit world. His * Episode in Life”’ is marvellous 
enough to make our flesh creep; and while he 
was busy with the ‘ Mysteries of Life,’ Mr. 
D’ Israeli undertook to give the readers of the 
“ Book of Beauty” a lesson on the realities of 

hy, which he calls ‘ The Midland Ocean.’ 
Findy Blessington’s * Rail-roads and Steam-boats’ 
is exceedingly amusing, imparting an air of mingled 
novelty and reflection to every-day occurrences; 
—one of the most difficult achievements in lite- 
rature. 

Her ladyship’s two nieces contribute gracefully 
and with ability, to this favoured book ; and Barry 
Cornwall proves that his exquisite poetry and his 
quaintness are still united. The list of contri- 
butors contains the most distinguished names in 
English literature. 

Tue Keepsake, under the same skilful ma- 
nagement, although not so much to our fancy, as 
the ‘* Book of Beauty,” is nevertheless a beauti- 
ful drawing-room book, containing two of Cat- 
termole’s fine eam of Interiors; a speaking 

rtrait by Sir William Ross; a most lovely sub- 
ject, worthy of Gainsborough, by Poole ; a por- 
trait of Mrs. Fairlie, where the saddest expression 
is mingled with rare sweetness. The Literature 
has been supplied by nearly the same writers who 
figure in the ‘* Book of Beauty.”’ 

The accomplished lady by whom these volumes 
are ‘‘ constructed’’ is peculiarly calculated for the 
performance of such a task. Her own fine taste 
and just appreciation ot excellence are evident 
throughout ; and these are combined with a high 
moral tone that may produce profit as well as 
a. Few have attained more general or 

tter merited popularity. 

Tue American IN Panis, orn Heatn’s 
Picturesaue ANNUAL, by M. Juces Janin, 
illustrated by M. Evcene Lami, is the greatest 
novelty of the season ; for although en suite with 
the other volumes of this series, its character is 
most advantageously changed. Instead of often- 
repeated details of mountain, town, and river, we 
have vivid and animated sketches of France and 
the French ; and the illustrations are in perfect and 
admirable keeping, although, perhaps, the one or 
two in the ** Keepsake’ from the same hand may be 
out of place. author and artist draw together ; 
and the letter-press is a brilliant panorama from 
first to last. Indeed, there are few works of 
modern times that will more amply repay perusal. 
The famous French author, Jules Janin, writing 
under the guise of an American, has written boldly 
and freely, and most eloquently. We have never 
read aught that so completely introduces us into 
Paris: it is worth all the ‘‘ guide books’’ that 
have ever been penned; but it has merit far beyond 
this—it is full of a fine philosophic spirit. The 
book is, indeed, taken deastiae. by many de- 
= the most important contribution to our 

iterature that has been bestowed upon us by the 
annual tribe; and Mr. Heath has conferred an 
obligation upon the public by tempting to its 
perusal by the addition of a series of admirable 
prints. 

“Tar Fairenpsie’s Orreaine” has been, we 
believe, intrusted solely to the care of that very 
right-thinking and graceful writer Miss Camilla 
Toulmin, who has renewed the youth of one of 
our oldest friends. Her own contributions are not 
the least pleasing or powerful in a well-selected 
volume ; and there is the same evidence of gentle 
yet highly moral een, as in the golden 
age of the book, w that earnest and faithful 
Christian, Thomas Pringle, sanctified its pages by 
> purity of hisown nature. The engravings are 
of little merit: we cannot find on 
that would justify praise. a i 

* Hail!’ Say we to the old “ Forcer-Mr- 


this little volume comes more home to our hearts 
than any member of its numerous family. We 
presented our copy to a young lady just married, 
who was born the year the first ‘‘ Forget-Me-Not’ 
was published! Yet it has come forth as gaily as 
ever—a pretty book—containing some very go« 
literary matter, and illustrations, which do no dis- 
credit to their parentage, if they be not of a noble 
race. 

Fisuer’s DrawinG-room Scrap-Boox. — 
Poor L. E. L.!—This valume brings her before 
us—how she used to fuss and torment herself, 
and turn over and over, as she received them, Mr. 
Fisher’s multitudinous prints—complain of the 
difficulty of illustrating them ; and then, by the 
power of her active and vigorous mind, she would 
turn off her difficulties with a bright smile, and 
set with them, with as much rapidity as skill, 
the jewels of her rich imagination. Mary Howit 
edited the publication with considerable industry 
and talent, but of late, she has not been as popu- 
lar as we think she deserves—while Mrs. Ellis 
has grown greatly in the esteem of the more 
serious portion of readers, In the manage- 
ment of the present volume its new editor has 
evinced much skill and care: the contents are 
varied and interesting, and do equal honour to her 
understanding and her amiable and cultivated 
taste. In the 
Juvenitte Scrap-sook Mrs. Ellis has been 
less successful —as a child’s annual, the mat- 
ter and diction is too advanced, and young 
persons, from the ages of 12 to 18, hardly need an 
annual. It is, however, a pretty gift-book, but 
has no pretensions to utility. It is one of the 
most arduous efforts of a superior mind to write 
what will at once please and instruct a child. 

Considered merely as works of Art— excepti 
five or six prints in the ‘‘ Book of Beauty,’” an 
two or three in “‘ The Keepsake,”’ which are much 
above the average value—the only work that calls 
for particular remark is that which contains the 
illustrations of M. Eugene Lami—‘‘ Tue Ameri- 
CAN IN Parts.”’ We have here 18 engravings, 
productions of the burins of our English engrav- 
ers. They are all remarkably full subjects; and 
must have been produced at great cost ; a cost 
probably which the present comparatively limited 
circulation of an annual could not have warranted, 
but for the sale which may be safely calculated 
upon in France. In execution they are worthy of 
the high and palmy state of the genus to which 
they belong; and confer great credit upon the 
abilities of Charles Rolls, Wallis, Stocks, Rad- 
cliffe, Allen, and others, as well as to the 
matured and universally-acknowledged taste and 
judgment of Mr. Charles Heath. As _ pictures, 
they are very valuable: they are marvellously life- 
like, full of spirit, point, and character—introduc- 
ing us into the very scenes they depict : enabling us 
absolutely to dance among the merry folk who 
throng the “* Fancy Ball;’’ join the solemn pro- 
cession that bears the bones of Napoleon to their 
** new”’ grave; become spectators of the magnifi- 
cent show at the Tuileries during the ‘* review ;’’ 
be present at the soirée at the Duke of Orleans— 
alas! there we can never really be—mingle with 
a“* Parisian Family at Home ;” enter the green- 
room of the opera; grow devout in the fine old 
church, “* St. Etienne du Mont ;”’ and even relish 
the manifold dishes in the interior of a “ re- 
staurant.”’ 

Again we thank Mr. Charles Heath for a valua- 
ble contribution to our imported Literatureand Art. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


_The Title-page and Table of Contents of the Fourth 
Volume of the “ Art-Union,” which the present num- 
ber (for December) completes, will be given with the 
next number—for January, 1843. 

It will be desirable that subscribers, who wish to 
complete their volumes for the year, would procure such 
numbers as may be deficient with the least possible 
delay. The earliest numbers — those for January 
February, March, and April, 1812—are “ out of print ” 
—_— peer — may be still obtained. ; 

ust entreat the indulgen ° 
ents, who will receive “ sale cide — 
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and the Family Circle. or ~— _ 
Eighteen Plates trom the Designs of Eugene Lami. 


ndon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 
Just published, 21s. silk; India Proofs, £2 12s, 4, 


morocco, 
PT HE BOOK of BEAUTY for 1843; 
ries of Portraits of t omen England 
most distingushed for their Beauty and face tam 
under the superintendence of Mr. CuaRies Hea: 
Edited by the CounTEss or BLEssINeTon, | 


London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Now ready, Part I. to IIL., pri aw 


Monthly, 
[HE HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT, translated from the German of Kvoun 
by Epwarp A. Moriarty, A.B., very Printed 
in super-royal octavo, and will be Illustrated nearly 
Four HUNDRED SPIRITED ENGRAVINGS, in the int | 
= of German Art, ¥ ADOLPH MenzEL, 
\ ndon: George Virtue, and sold by all Bow. | 
sellers. 

















NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS _ 
= a J a to be completed ia 
en onthly Num ice One | 
the First Number of _— conan ) 
es LIFE AND ADVENTURES 0} | 
. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, his Relativs, 
Friends, and Enemies. Comprising all bis Wills mi 
his Ways; with an Historical Record of he 
and what he Didn’t : showing, moreover, Who 
the Family Plate, Who came in for the Silver Spom, 
and who for the Wooden Ladles. The whole formings 
complete Key to the House of Chuzziewit, Edited by 
*“ BOZ.”? With Lilastrations by “ PHIZ.” 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Just published, in 4to., price £2 2s. in French boars, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof of the | 
Plates, Osi #4 4s. half morocco, Sok 
IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonx 
Burnet, F.R.S., Author of “ Hints en Painting.” 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Published in 4to. price #4 105 xy French reac bry 
and on royal paper, 4to., wi 

the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price 47's, 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Fos 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thiny 
Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Ve. 
netian, Flemish, Dutch, and English Schools at 
Wood Cuts. By JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. i 
e parts may be 

1. On the ee of the EYE. Second Bi 
tion. ice £1 5s. : cee 

2. On ~~ ganeamaae Fifth Edition. Price ls 
in boards. ’ ft 

3. On LIGRT end SHADE. Fifth Edition. al 
18s. in Ss. i 

4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price £1115. @ 
oe - aetna to the Se | 

is work is partico/ar’ recommended 

dent in Art in the New Kdition of the Eneycipett 
Britannica—See the article “ Drawing. | 
James Carpenter, Uld Bond-streett. 


Preparing for publication, in one volume, Impera 


juarto, | 

MEMorRS of the LIFE fe 

CONSTABLE, Fa. R.A., with ose | 
from bis Cerrespondence and other Papers af" 
of his Lectures onthe History of a =< 
By C. R. Leszi, R.A. | Iilustrated | 
two Mezzotinto Engravings, by D. Lucas, oe | 
Pictures of me cosh La intended 
a work entit * English Landscape. el | 

‘As the number of Copies printed will ert 
one hundred and fifty, the 
gravings, which are on steel, will all 
and the price of the work, to = 
Guineas and a Half in 
Three Guineas. ’ 
London: Names of Su 

Carpenter, Old Bond-street ; 
naghi, Pall-Mall — Mr. 
street, Hanover- ; . 
St whose Establishments Specimens of 
may be seen. 
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| ‘This day is published, in one volume royal meg 


, Engravings and several Wovudcuts, 
Siciy bound in cloth, price 15s., 

HE NATURAL PRINCIPLES and ANA- 
T LOGY of the HARMONY of FORM. By D. R. 
Hay, Decorative Painter to the Queen, Edinburgh ; 
Hewvof Ireland, and Author of “ The Laws of Harmo- 

: . g,” &ce. 
wart erover tne vest taste differs from the worst, I 
am convinced that the understanding operates, and 
nothing else.” —Burke on the “ Sublime and Beautiful.’’ 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, in Imperial Folio, #4 4s., 
KETCHES OF CHINA AND THE CHI. 

S NESE.—A series of 33 large and beautifully-exe- 
cuted Drawings in tinted Lithography. By AugusTE 
Boacer. With Letter-press Descriptions. 
The Work contains Views of— 
Island of Hong Kong. General View of Macao. 
Great Temple at Macao. View of Hong Shang. 
Templeof Buddha, Canton. | Chinese Fortress, Island of 
Aqueductof Bamboo,Hong | | Namo. 

Kong. | Chinese Passage Boat. 
The Factories, Carton. Chinese Encampment, &c. 

Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street ; Goupil & Vibert, Paris. 





Just published by ACKERMANN and Co. 
HE FORGET ME NOT for 1843, 
elegantly and substantially bound in crimson 
morocco, price 12s. containing Engravings by Heath, 
Finden, Carter, Skelton, Periam, Motte, Hollis an 
Motte; painted by E. and H. Corbould, Franklin, 
Farrier, Wright, Tillotson, Bury ; and the usual Com- 
itions in Prose and Verse, by James Montgomery, 
man Blanchard, J. F. Dalton, Eden Lowther, Charles 
Swain, Dr. Mackenzie, N. Michell, Leigh Cliffe, Rev. 
H. Thompson, Miss M. A. Browne, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Miss Gould, Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Ward, Mrs. Walker, Mrs. 
Abdy, Miss Scaife, &c. ’ 
ACKERMANN and Co. have also just published, 
In royal 8vo., handsomely bound, 18s., 

AN EPITOME, HISTORICAL and STA- 
TISTICAL, DESCRIPTIVE of the ROYAL NAVAL 
SERVICE of ENGLAND. By E. Mixes, with the 
assistance of Lieutenant LAwrorp MILEs, K.N. 
Embellished with eight highly finished coloured Views 
ef Shipping, by W. KNELL; besides fourteen coloured 
Illustrations of the Flags, Pendants, and Ensigns, as 
worn by her Majesty’s ships and vessels in commis- 
sion. 





STUpIo. or COMMITTEE-ROOM, No. 13, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of the Archi- _ 





THE ART-UNION. 


BRUTON-STREET, BERKELEY-SQUARE.— 
To be LET, at 120 a year, on the Ground Floor, 
a large and lofty ROOM, anda Room adjoining, suita- 
bie for an Artist or a Committee-room, with an otlice 
for a Secretary. It hasa distinct entrance from the 
vestibule, aud is enclosed by makerany folding-doors, 
Particulars and cards to be had of Mr. Cox, Surveyor, 
106, New Bond-street ; or on the Premises. 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HE rae yg ALBUM, for EVERY TABLE, 
printed in royal 4to., on tinted papers, illustrated 
with 250 Engravings, and bound in novel and splendid 
arabesque pattern of colours and gold, price 12s. 

Contents :—Something about the Reader—War with 
China—Exhibition—A very black Romance — Income 
Tax — Reminiscences of the Opera and Ballet — New 
Tariff—Stretch of the Imagination—Touching the Toilet 
—Light Sovereigns—Behind the Scenes — Centrifugal 
Railway—India-Rubber Pavement — Modern Morning 
Conversation—Artificial Ice—Our Street, and numerous 
original Comic Songs, illustrated and set to Music— 
Comic Au s— Patterns for Berlin Wool-work, 
and the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, in humorous 
verse, &c. &c. 

W. S. Orr and Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 

NEW WORK OF MESSRS. CHAMBERS. 
On Saturday, the 3rd of December, Messrs. CHAMBERS 
will commence the publication of a work entitled 
HAMBERS'S CYCLOPADIA OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, consisting of a Series 
of Specimens of British Writers, in Prose and Verse, 
connected by an Historical and Critical Narrative. 

The CYCLOPZDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
is under the care of Mr. Robert Chambers, assisted by 
several gentlemen of suitable qualifications. It will be 
embellished with Wood Engravings of the heads of the 
—— authors, and objects connected with their 

istory. 

The work will appear in weekly numbers, consisting 
of a single sheet in royal 8vo, double columus, uniform 
with the “Information for the People,” and costin 
three halfpence, and in monthly parts at sevenpence. if 
will consist of not more than 100 numbers, forming two 
massive and handsome volumes. 

Published by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 
8. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; 
W. Curry, Junior, and Co, Dublin; and by all Booksellers 
intrusted with the sale of Messrs. Chambers’s Publica- 
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O ARTISTS.—The present EXHIBITION 

of PAINTINGS by BRITISH ARTISTS, at the 
ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY will terminate on 
the last day of Fesruary next, and the next Exhibi- 
tion will commence on the Ist day of March, on which 
ion Three Prizes of Twenty Guineas each—First, 

for the best Historical subject in Oil or Water-colour ; 
secondly, for the best Landscape; and thirdly, for 
the best specimen of the Polite Domestic. No copies 
will be admitted. Pictures for Exhibition must be 


sent in on or before the 20th day of February. For 
th, Se- 


further particulars inquire of Mr. T. F. 
cretary. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite THE Disratcn Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the » 
that theycan be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
p- A very best manufacture, at prices never hitherto 
attem " 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be ad tis, and 
sent free of peatage to any part of the ki . The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
one os and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


HIMNEY GLASSES, PICTURE 
FRAMES, CHEVAL and TOILET GLASSES, 
CONSULE TABLES, WINDOW  CORNICES 
SCREENS, and every department of CARVING and 
GILDING, of superior quality, oungies coearet than 
by any other manufacturer py . GARBANATI, 
ORKING CARVER and GILDER, 19, ST. MAR- 
TIN’S-COURB, St. Martin’s-lane.—P. G. manufactur- 
ing every article on the premises, is thereby enabled to 
offer them at such low prices that he defies competition. 
An extensive assortment of Ornamented Gilt and Fa 
Wood Picture Frames kept ready. Regilding in all its 
branches in a superior manner, at the lowest possible 
rices. Ladies and Gentlemen waited on with Draw- 
ngs, and Estimates given free of charge. A list of the 
prices of Plate Glass, &c. sent, pre-paid, to any part of 
the Kingdom. A quantity of Picture Frames of every 
size, that have been some time on hand, at reduced 
prices. 








WEST-RIDING ART-UNION. 


EXHIBITION OF THE PAINTINGS NOW OPEN, AT MR. GILBERT’S REPOSITORY OF ARTS, FARGATE, 


p 


SHEFFIELD. 





_ Mr. GILBERT tegs to announce that he has made arrangements for establish- 
ing an ART-UNION tor Sheffield and the West Riding. In embarking on an 
enterprise of so arduous a character, he ventures to solicit the support and co- 
Operation of his Friends and the Public, confident that his plan offers advantages 
Which are well worthy of their notice. 

., In the first piace, without wishing to say anything to the prejudice of the In- 
stitution in London, the general scheme of which it is his intention to adopt, so far 
as circumstances will admit, he would observe that those Subscribers to the West 
Riding Art-Union who may happen to be Prizeholders, will be enabled to select 
Pictures without either having to incur the expense of a journey to London, or to 
delegate their choice to a Committee; who, however competent they may be to 
judge of the merits of Pictures as Works of Art, cannot be expected to suit the par- 
ticular tastes of individuals for whom they may be commissioned to select, both as 
to style and subject, so exactly as the individuals themselves. Secondly, every 
Subscriber of One Guinea will, in addition to the chauce of obtaining a Painting, 
receive an Engraving of such excellence, as will, it may be confidently asserted, 
Very far surpass any of the Art-Union Plates which have been hitherto issued. And 
thirdly, all the Subscribers will receive their Piates immediately on the payment 
of their respective Subscriptions, instead of having to wait for them eight or 
twelve months, as is the case in similar Institutions. fo this important feature of 
his plan Mr. GILBERT begs to direct especial attention: it is one which cannot 

to give universal satisfaction, inasmuch as the Subscribers will be at once 
enabled to estimate the value of the work procured, which, to say the least, will 
beequivalent to the Guinea he subscribes; and at a subsequent and not distant 
Period, he will have, in addition, the chance of obtaining a Painting by some 
sminent British Artist, selected Ay himself, to the value of from Five to several 
Hundred Pounds, 
With reference to the Paintings to be submitted for competition, Mr. GiL- 
BrRr begs to state that he has made arrangements for receiving an extensive col- 
‘on by the most eminent Artists of the day, for ethibition and selection. The 
Sate and amount of the respective Prizes will, of course, depend upon the 
mount of the money subscribed; but it may be stated, that ten shillings of every 
ription will form part of the fund to be allotted for the purchase of Pictures, 





tae remainder being devoted to the purchase of Engravings, and the payment of 
essary expenses. Mr. G. moreover, wishes it to be distinctly understood, that | 


ALLAN, Sir W., P.R.S.A., and R.A DAVIS, J. P., Esq. 
BRUCKEDON, W., Esq. GASTINEAU, H., Esq. 
SADLEY, W., sq GILBERT, J. P., Esq. 
HART, 8. A., Esq., A.R.A. 
HULME, J. W., Esq. 
HERRING, J. F., Sen., Esq. 


ORBOULD, Ed., Esq. HEPWORTH, J., Esq. 
CRESWICK, T., sq. AJR.A. HOFLAND, T. C. 
HISHOLM, A., Esq. HOWSE, G., Esq. 


CALVERT, C., & 
DAVIS, RB” Ee. JOY, T. M. & 


JUTSUM, H., Esq. 








Prizeholders will not have particular Pictures allotted to them, but each one will 
be entitled to select for himself one Picture to the amount allotted to them upon the 
drawing. 

The drawing is intended to take place in the Music Haut, Sheffield, under 
the superintendence of a Committee to be elected for the purpose, on some day to 
be hereafter determined upon. In the meanwhile, Mr. G. begs to state that it will 
be his object to conduct the undertaking on such spirited, and at the same time 
equitable and honourable principles, as will ensure for him the confidence and good 
opinion of all those who may favour him with their support. . 

For every Guinea subscribed, parties subscribing will, in addition to their 
chance of obtaining a valuable Picture at the drawing, receive at their option a 
copy of Watt’s splendid line Engraving, after Leslie, R.A., of “ May Day in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth,” or the Mezzotinto Engraving by Lucas, after Isabey, of 
“The Return to Port.’ ‘These Plates, it may be asserted, without fear of contradic- 
tion, have never been surpassed in their respective styles by any that have yet been 
published. As the Plates will be delivered when the subscriptions are paid, Mr. G. 
would impress upon those parties intendiug to subscribe, the advantage of sending 
in their Names at as early a period as possible, in order to secare the best impres- 
sions. In order to convey to the public some idea of the high character of the 
Engravings, Mr. G. may state that he has been honoured by rece ing, in the course 
of a very short time, the Names of upwards of Two Hundred and Fifty Subscribers 
in London, many of whom are eminent for their taste and skill in connexion with 
the Fine Arts. Subscriptions are received in London by Mr. Jas. Bown, Hookseller, 
King Wiilliam-street ; Messrs. A. H. Batty and Co., Publishers, 83, Cornhill; Mr. 
How, at the Office of the Art-UNton, 132, Fleet-street; Mr. Cuaates Breve- 
FIELD, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand, London; Mr. S@uiak, 22, Lisle-street, 
London; Mr. ALLEN, Mercury Office, Nottingham; Mr. Roserts, Courier Office, 
Chesterfield ; and Mr. Davis, New-street, Birmingham. 

Subscribers’ Names are received at Ma. GILBERT'S “ REPOSITORY of the 
FINE ARTS,” in the New Public mundiogh Sasatts, in which the Painting of 
‘The Opening of the Sixth Seal’ has recently n exhibited, where the Exhibition 
is now open, and will remain until the time of drawing. 

Mr. G. begs to state, that he has already received Pictures for his West Riding 
Art-Union by the following eminent Artists. 


NEDY, W., Esq. POLLITT, J., Esq. 
KEARNEY, W.. Esq, ROBERTS, D., Esq., A.R.A. 
MULLER, W., Esq. SALTER, W., Esq., M.A.F. 
MARTIN, JOHN, K.L. SHAYEI W., aq, 
MARTIN, C., Esq. SAMMONS, J. C., Esq. 
McIAN, R. R., Esq. STANFIELD, C.,’Esq., R.A. 
McIAN, Mrs. STEPHANOFF, F. P., Esq. 
MACLISE, D., Esq., R.A. TAYLOR, A. H., Esq. 
PARKER, H. P., Esq. VICKE A. Hag. 
PYNE, J. B., Esq. WARD, J., £2q., R.A. 
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© MINIATURE PAINTERS, &c. —W.- 
T WARRINER, 39, GREAT CAST LE-STREET; 
REGENT-STREET, Manofacturer of OR-MOLU 
FRAMES, MATS, MOROCCO CASES, and GLASSES, 

I sizes, sha and patterns. 
al Warviner’ baving Son established more thana 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatin ly 
patronised him ; begs further toinform them that he has 
a variety of new patterns, which, for quality and price, 
defy all competition. A great variety of Mats, Cases, 
and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
reatest punctuality. 


PICTURES AND ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE, 

No. 29, KENSINGTON SQUARE. . 
\ R. FREDERICK GODWIN will SELL 
i by AUCTION, on the Premises, as above, on 
WEDNESDAY the lithof DecemBen, 1842, at 11 for 
12 o'clock (by order of the Proprietor, going to the 
West Indies), a small but very choice collection of 
genuine PAINTINGS, selected during a lengthened 
residence upon the Continent, particularly a Murillo, a 
G. Douw; four by,Watteau, exquisitely painted; and a 
very fine Interior, by F. Halls. At the same time, ail 
the modern ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE through- 
out the house 

May be viewed two days prior to the sale; and Cata- 
logues had on the premises; of J.C. Burford, Esq., 10, 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple; and at the offices of Mr. 
Godwin, Auctioner, &c., 3, Haikin ‘errace, Belgrave- 
square, near the Pantechnicon 

N.b. The LEASE of the HOUSE to be disposed of. 
( AK CARVINGS for CHURCH 

DECOKATIONS, &¢.—Me-srs. BRAITHWAITE 
and CO., Proprietors of the patent method of CARV- 
ING in SOLID WOOD, beg leave to invite the No- 
bility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their Specimens 
of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellish- 
ments of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion-rails, 
‘Tables, Altar-screens, Pulpits, Reading-desks, Lecterns, 
Stall-heads, Finials, Organ-screens, Gallery-fronts, &c., 
at one balf the price usually charged. 

Estimates given, an contracts entered into, for the 
entire fitting-up, restoration, or repairs, of any Ca- 
thedral, Church, or Mansion. 

Hy their process a most important saving in expense 
and time will be found in the fitting or repairs of 
Churches or Mansions, either in the Gothic or Eliza- 
bethan style, in any description of wood. It is equally 
applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic Furniture, such as 
Chairs, Book-cases, Cabinets, ‘Tables, Picture-frames, 


Coats of Arms, Mouldings, &c., &c.—No,. 5, HEN- 
RIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS 


. 

The « 
Colours by Artists of the first eminence, while it is 
gratifying in the highest degree to the inventor, is, at 
the tof the soundness of 
thoee principles apon which they are manufactured. 
it will be sufficient to repeat that, being composed of 
substances identical or similar to those used by the old 
masters (the brilliancy of whose works, after the lapse 
of centuries, 1s an incontestible pr 
of ane t colouring), 


same time, an acknowledgm 


the Sihea Colours will ever 
retain r freshness, transparency, and gem-like 
justre Gainjared by atmospheric influence and unim- 
patret by time 
Prepared for Oi! and Water-Colour Painting of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz 
ale aa Deep Red 
Vale ant Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Yellow 
Pale and Deep Green. 
White and Half ‘Tint. 


th 


Crimson and Olive. 
Pale and Deep Orange. 
Pale and Deep Purple. 
Pale and Deep Brown. 
Grey and Black. 


VAN FYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM. 
AINTING. 


Pon OL 
No.1. For first anil « med painting 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, ar tg 
Any of the above Media may be thinned 
» the taste of the Painter, with Miller's Venetian Oil. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 
FOR WATEI-COLOUR PAINTING 
No. 1. Por first colouring 
No.2. For second ¢ 


P 


riazing 


ing, glazing, and finishing. 

Any of the above Media may be thinned, ac ording 

» the taste of the Painter, with Miller’s Proydor 

T. My. bers to call the attent Artists to his new 
swing Paper, 1 ly, without under- 


on of 
vle of pare line 
sag any Chemical process 
MILLERS PROY DOR 
SKETCHING AND PAINTING IN WATER 
COLOURS 
This liquid is intended to supply the sinee of Gates 
i the above Art. it causes the colours to amalga- 
mate and blend kindly with each other; removes a 


m 


Tablets, Ivory, or Paper; and if, in the progress of the 
pointing, it be found desirable to take out o 
portion of the Picture, the application of this 
itself will accomplish it without injury to the 

MANUFACTORY 


Liquid by 
. surface. 
56, LonG-acne, Lonvon, 








ns or greasy particles from the surface of Miniature | Surpass in merit and value those of a 


| toanother. This remarkable “lightness” 1s indeed desirable every where; for in many rooms, 





laily increasing patronage bestowed on these 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 











} diffusing at 
| themselves. 


» aecording | 


THE ART-UNION. 








ARTISTS, PRINTSELLERS, AND OTHERS, 
Are respectfully informed, that 


Cc. F. BIELEFELD 
Has formed 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF NEW AND ELEGANT 


IMPROVED PAPIER MACHE. % 

The superiority of these Frames consists in their having all the effect of old carved 
Patterns represent exactly the finest carvings of the 17th Century. The small Frames 
injury than pulley work, Papier Maché being a remarkably tough and hard substance, it never 
gilding very freely; the Frames do not weigh one quarter the weight of others, and the 
usually charged. Many Specimens are now on View at C. F. BIELEFELD’S Papier Maché 
WELLINGTON-STREET NORTH, STRAND; where also Pattern-Books may be had, pri 
of a variety of Patterns of Picture and Glass Frames, and Window Cornices, already executed, 

« Picrure Frames.—We direct the especial attention of all persons interested in this 
for pictures manufactured by Mr. Bielefield. They are of papier maché; and the advant 
the ordinary composition frames are so strong and so numerous, that they must, inevitably, be brought in 
general use. First, they are cheaper ;. being about two-thirds of the cost—much less, indeed, where the frame 
is of large size; next, they will not “chip” in carriage; and next, they are so much lighter in weight % 


3 foe a to 
ply an important item in their favour to those who are in the habit of transmitting large pictures from one pas 


. : where the 
are thin or aged, it is impossible to hang large pictures in the usually ponderous frames. To cai a 


vincial exhibitions these are no ordinary recommendations. fut we refer chiefly to the appearance of 

frames, Which interests the collector as well as the artist, and, indeed, all persons who adorn their owes vid 
pictures or prints, be they many or few. They look exceedingly attractive, and are in reality as much aj 
they had passed throuzh the hands of the carver, and been produced at about ten times the expense. The id 
ing tells with very brilliant effect ; and, no matter how elaborate the pattern “| be, they have a clearness a 
sharpness that we have seldom, or never, seen obtained in composition. Now that so many frames will ben. 
quired for the prints about to be issued by the several Art-Union Societies, we conceive we may convey nsefal jp 
formation to thousands, by recommending them te examine these frames; the patterns are rand 
some have been designed expressly to meet these particular purposes; and their advantages are so obvious a 
be at once appreciated by ali by whom they are seen.”-—ArtT-UNION. 


and on 
subject to the 
ages they possess ore 


ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE 


PROMOTION OF THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 


FOUNDED IN 1833. 





COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1842-43. 


The Right Hon. the Ear! of Stair. Thos. Maitland, Esq., younger, of Dundreunas. 
The Hon. Lord Meadowbank. Professor Traill. 


‘The Right Hon. Sir George Warrender, Bart. E. D. Sandferd, Esq. 

Sir Gilbert Stirling, Bart. David Maclagan, Esq., M.D. 

‘The Hon. and Rev. Grantham Yorke. J.T. Gordon, Esq., Advocate. 
Professor Wilson. Arthur Forbes, Esq. 

William Murray, Esq., of Henderland. Mark Napier, Esq., Advocate. 


J. A. Bevi, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
Sir W. Forses, J. HUNTER and Co. Bankers. { 


Tue object of this AssoctaTion’is to advance the cause of Art in Scotland, by affording additional encoug> 
ment to its Professors, in the following way :— tas aluable Work d 
\ Subscriber of ON Guinea becomes a Member for one year, has a chanceof gaining } 


Au Annual General Meeting of Members is held in May, for the purpose of electing a Committee of Mua 
ment, who are intrusted with power for one year, to purchase what may appear to them the mest desert | 
of Scottish Art annually exhibited. At this Meeting, likewise, the different Works p for the 
become by Lots, publiciy drawn, the property of Individual Members. of Ate 

‘This Association, the FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE UNITED Kinopom for the encow totems 
these pesnetasen, has increased in its Annual Fund from the sum of #728, subscribed in the year 1834, 
OF £0399, subscribed in the vear 1842. 

Last year the Works of Art purchased for the Association amounted to 147 in number, at w tal expt 
of nearly £4600. Lesides this large sum, which in this form was distributed among Subscribers, saree 
bo reserved, with a view to meet the expenses incurred by the execution ofa very talented Engraving, 
of which ALL SUBSCRIBERS are entitled. id" 

At one of the recent Annual General Meetings of the Association, the Honourable Lord Jefe to 
the great aim of the Members of this Society was to advance a taste for Art, and to Ferry beri 
honour of Artists; and he was happy to say that, toa great degree, they had accomplished both among An | 

aste for Art among the Scottish Public, and by raising a higher standard of excellence ! 


: | Art, and the certainty of receiving a valuable Engraving. 
Prof the superiority | 


Cordially agreeing in the sentiments expressed in the above quotation, the Committee 
of earnestly requesting the attention of all those who have not yet enrolled themecives a 
sociation, to its great importance and usefulness as a National Institution. Tbe plen 


of — 
individuals, by a small annual subscription from each, into one large fund for the benefit of all, 


| tinction, it is not te be 
native talent 


| Burnet, after Sir William Allan’s admir 


| Honorary Secretaries. 


ralter any | 


| SECKETARIES throughout 


ia favour of Art a new and most valuable source of encouragement. , 
,,, Members for this year, 1842-43, will be entitled to copies of a Line Engraving, now being 
WILLIAM MILLER, after Mr. Ropert S. LaupER’s characteristic and interesting Picture‘ 
Entertaining a Brother of the Santissima Trinita.’ Mr. MILLER is already far aud 
the Plate, cud as both the painter and engraver have acquired for themselves well i 
doubted but that this Engraving, when completed, will prove @ fine 
‘The members for last year, 1841-42, will very shortly receive copies of the Engraving — y) 
able Historical Picture of ‘ Heroism and Humanity, any 

An impression from this plate may be seen on application 


These engravings will cost t 
usual Annual Subscription of On 


Life of Robert the Bruce.’ 


He worth more 0 
he Association a large sum; and every copy will in itself be - 
n e Guinea. mittee wil 1% 
t is confidently anticipated, that the various Works of Art to be purchased by ba by lot snoog 
ny former year; and they will, as usual, be d 


Meeting in May. 
hae ene to be received till April 1843. b to any of the Locar Hose 
e SE A - J » or 7 y 
CRETARY, 69, York-place, Edinburg : and subscription pelt 


the Country, r ts i i hb 
Rdiaburgh, Now’ 1ees. y, reports and information may be o » 


Members at the Annual General M 
Subscribers’ Names wi 
Upon application to 
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ETTERS to an AMATEUR, or YOUNG 
L ARTIST, on PICTORIAL COLOUR and EFFECT, 
and the Means to be employed for their Production, 
&c. &c. By Robert HENoRIE, Esq. 

“These * Letters’ contain many excellent precepts, 
d would be found by the Amateur a valuable auxi- 

—art-Union, July,1842. me ae aw 
Published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Sta- 
tioners’ Hall-court ; and sold by T. Miller, Artists 
Colourman, 56, Long Acre ; and Mr. Ackermann, Jun., 
191, Regent-street. Price 58. 


al . 
hary. 


TOTICE.—SPLENDID STOCK of GLASS 
N and PICTURE FRAMES, the most modern and 
elegant patterns ever offered to the public, may be had 
at J. RYAN’S extensive Manufactory, 13 and 14, 
LONG-ACRE, at prices that will defy competition. 
Console Tables, Girandoles, Brackets, Cornices, and 
every article connected with the trade; Fancy Wood 
Frames of every description, of a supericr quality, in 
great variety. Frames joined in the gold in the first 
style. A few fine Pictures for Sale. 


TOTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
N HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F, LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c., &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 

L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Kue Basse du Rempart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 

DIMES AND CO. (tare WARING anpb DIMES), 
ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN, 91, GREAT RUSSELL- 
STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 

F DIMES begs to inform the Profession, 

@ that the PARTNERSHIP subsisting between 
himself and Mr. George Waring has been DISSOLVED 
by mutual consent, and that in future the Business will 
be continued under the name of DIMES and CO. 

To those Gentlemen who have given their patronage 
to the late firm, he begs to return» his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, trusting to have their continued support, 
assuring them that all the articles he manufactures and 
sells shall receive every attention to insure the best 
quality. Subjoined is enumerated a few Articles, to 
which attention is respectfully requested :— 

CANVASS WITH INDIA RUBBER GROUND.— 
The eligibillty of this article having been thoroughly 
acknowledged, and it having received the patronage of 
the first artists in the kingdom, those gentlemen who 
desire that the labours of their pencils should be pre- 
served from the eects of time (too visible in some of 
the finest productions of the Art), this Canvass is par- 
ticularly recommended, as it is never subject to crack 
or peel, and the surface is very agreeable to paint on. 

KAND'S PATENT COLLA?SIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES FOR OIL COLOURS.—Mr. J. Rand, tae In- 
ventor an Patentee, and Manufacturer of the Collap- 
sible Metallic Tubes, baving thrown them open to the 
trade, D. and Co. beg to state that they can supply 
them fille’ with oil colours in any quantity ; also, tubes 
of Varnishes, M‘Guelp, and Asphaitum. 

Zine Tablets for Painting in Oil.—The surfaces of 
these Tablets are well adapted for highly-finished paint- 
ings, and Superior to panels or milled boards. 

Water-Colours in Cakes or Moist, filled in mahogany 
or japanned boxes for sketching. 

Whatman’s Drawing Paper, all sizes and thicknesses. 

J.D. H., ditto. 

Tinted or Academy Paper, in great variety of tints 
for chalk or pencil. 

Genuine Cumberland Lead Pencils, warranted of 
pure lead. 

Chalks and Crayons of all descriptions. 

French, Hog, and Sable Hair Brushes for Oil and 
Water-Colour Painting. 

Marble Slabs mounted, prepared for Miniature Paint- 
ing, 
Drawing Boards, Easels, T Squares, and every article 
for Architectural Draughtsmen. 

Drawit gs and Paintings lent to copy. 


RAND’S PATENT 


METALLIC COLLAPSIBLE TUBES 
FOR OIL COLOURS. 


- RAND, the Invewtor,-Patentee, and sole 

@ Manufacturer of the above, during the time t 
were known to the profession solely under the name 
of “‘ Brown’s Patent,” has made arrangements with 





| Messrs. Winsor and Newton, of 38, Rathvone-place, 
by which that firm are supplied by him with Tubes 
of the same description as those so long supplied by 
| J. Rand to Mr. Brown.—August Ist, 1842. 

| _ WINSOR and NEWTON, of 38, RATHBUNE- 
PLACE, respectfully announce, that they have on sale 
Oil Colours in Rand’s Patent Collapsible Tubes, whole- 
sale, retail, and for exportation. 





THE PATENT EASEL. 


WINSOR and NEWTON respectfully in- 
| form the Profession and the Public, that this 
admirably-constructed Easel, the invention of M. Bon- 
HOMME, Of Paris, is manufactured by them with con- 
siderable improvements on the French model, and 
with the advantage of the best English workmanship. 

W. and N. are induced to submit this Easel to the 
Profession in England by the high encomiums and 
great patronage bestowed upon it in France, where the 
ingenious Inventor, not only obtained a prize for the 
merits of his Easel at the National Exposition of Manu- 
factures and Inventions, but also received from the 
Government a liberal reward for the assistance he ren- 
dered to the Professors of Art. 

Though possessing the advantages of the largest 
Easels, by standing firmly and holding steadily paint- 
ings of a very large size, M. BonHOMME’s invention 
occupies no more space than the smallest of the Artists’ 
Easels now in use, and certainly not so much as the 
greater number of them, 

The position and height of a painting may be ad- 
| justed with the utmost facility by a novel arrangement, 
which permits even unusually large works to be, when 
placed on this Easel, as much under control as smaller 
ones. ‘The painting cau also be sloped or thrown for- 
ward to any angle most favourable for the view, and 
this forward inclination can be adjusted with ease and 
exactness. 

It presents a neat and even elegant appearance, and 
is peculiarly fitted as well for all purposes of exhibition 
as for the studio; affording the utmost convenience for 
the advantageous display of large or small works. 
The connoisseur who desires to exhibit his gems of Art 
in a manner adapted to make the most favourable im- 
pression, obtains in the improvements here brought 
forward an auxiliary hitherto much required. 

The Easel to be seen at WINSOR and NEWTON’S, 
Artists’ Colourmen to Her Majesty and His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, 38, Rathbone-place, London. 





PAINTING IN OIL. 
By her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 


GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 
to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 
tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. ‘To the Members of the Royal 
Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 
obligations—he, his father, and bis predecessor, having 
been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 
Presidents to the present time. 
These Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 
convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 
degree ; any portion may be pressed out at a time, and 
the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm, 
climates. 
Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 
Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 
turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 
163, HIGH HOLBORN, London. 
N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 
dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 
venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 
ies of an infringement. ! 
The Genaine ee made of Purified Tin, have the 
words “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Cap and Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 








Ne WwW READY, 


ROBERTS’S 


HOLY LAND; 


Parr VI. 


CONTAINING 


VIEWS I 


ARCH CROSSING THE RAVINE. 
FETRA, EASTERN END OF THE VALLEY. 
TOMB OF AARON, 

Prints 


N PETRA. 
rae ease 
MOUN 
RUINS OF A TRIUMPHAL anes. 


#1 1 0—Coloured, and mounted in portfolio..... ptooe 
London: F.C. Moon, her Majesty’s Publisher, 20, Threadneedie-street. 


ROWN'S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC | 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- | 








In One Vol., small 4to., tastefully bound, price 318.6d., 


HE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S. C. Hall, F.S.A. This work consists 
of British Ballads taken from the collections of Percy, 
Evans, Ritson, Pinkerton, Scott, Motherwell, Jamieson, 
Buchan, Herd, and others, by whom they have been 
gathered with so much industry and care; and, also 
from sources comparatively unexplored by the general 
reader. No attempt has hitherto been made to select, 
and arrange in a popular form, the best of these bal- 
lads from the several volumes in which they are scat- 
tered, and where —o mixed up with a mass of in- 
ferior or objectionable compositions. 

CHEVY CHASE; illustrated by J. Franklin; en- 
graved by Linton, Smith, Landelis, Armstrong, &c. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD; illustrated by 

J. R. Herbert, A.R.A.; engraved by Green. 
FAIR ROSAMOND; illustrated by Franklin ; engraved 
by T. Williams, Miss Williams, Walmsley, Evans, &c. 


THE DEMON LOVER; illustrated by J. Gilbert; en- 
graved by Folkard and Bastin. 

THE NUT-BROWN MAYD;; illustrated by T. Cres- 
wick, W. B. Scott, &c. ; engraved by Williams, &c. 
KEMPION ; illustrated by W. B. Scott; engraved by 

Smith and Linton. 
THE CHILD OF ELLE; illustrated by J. Franklin; 
engraved by Williams. 


THE TWA BROTHERS; illustrated by W. P. Frith; 
engraved by Bastin. 

THE BLIND BEGGAR; illustrated by J. Gilbert ; en- 
graved by Vizetelly. 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW ; 
engraved by Green. 

SIR PATRICK SPENS; illustrated by J. Franklin; 
engraved by Armstrong. 

GIL MORICE; illustrated by K. Meadows; engraved 
by Smith and Linton. 

SIR ALDINGAR;; ililustrated by J. Gilbert; engraved 
by Gilks and Folkard, 

SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE; illustrated by E. Cor- 
bould; engraved by Smith and Linton. 

KING ARTHUR’S DEATH ; illustrated by J. Frank- 
lin; engraved by Green, Nicholls, Williams, &c. 

THE HEIRE OF LINNE; illustrated by E. M. Ward ; 
engraved by Bastin. 

LORD SOULIS; illustrated by R, Mc lan; engraved 
by Smith and Linton. 


LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ANNET; illustrated by 
H. T Townsend ; engraved by Folkard, Branston, &c. 


FAUSE FOODRAGE; illustrated by T. M. Joy; en- 
graved by Miss Williams. 


GENEVIEVE; illustrated by J. Franklin; engraved 
by Armstrong and Nicholls. 


FAIR MARGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM; illus- 
trated by H. Warren; engraved by Jackson. 


THE BIRTH OF ST. GEORGE; illustrated by W. B. 
Scott; engraved by Folkard, Vizetelly, and Armstrong. 


THE MERMAID; illustrated by J. Franklin; en- 
graved by Green, Nicholis, Branston, Walmsley, &c. 


LORD ULLIN’s DAUGHTER; illustrated by BE. Cor- 
bould; engraved by 8. Williams and J. W. Whimper. 


SIR AGILTHORN, illustrated by Redgrave, A.R.A; 
engraved by Walmsley, Bastin, Branston, &c. 


JOHNIE OF BREADISLEE; illustrated by Sibson; 
engraved by Linton. 


THE DOWIE DENS OF YARROW; illustrated by 
J. Franklin; engraved by F. Branston and E, Evans. 


Each baliad is preceded by two pages, giving its his- 
tory, and supplying such information concerning it as 
the Editor bas been enabled to obtain, Into t 

ges are introduced, generally, the airs to which the 
Paliads are sung; and any pictorial illustrations that 
may serve to explain the text. 

Lach ballad is illustrated by one artist, and in every 
instance the design is drawn by bim on the wood; 
and the work thus exhibits examples of the genius of 
a large proportion of the most accomplished artists of 
Great Britain. ; 

The supremacy of our English engravers on wood is 
universally admitted: this important ment of 
the Work hes been entrusted only to artists of acknow- 
ledged skill and eminence; and the whole of the illus- 
trations of a ballad have been confided, as far as pos- 
sible, to one engraver. 

The aim of all parties engaged in the uction of 
the Work has been to render it worthy of the Country 
and of the Arts. 

London: J. How, 132, Fleet-street. 


illustrated by R. Dadd ; 
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essrs. HENRY GRAVES and CO., Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, have the honour to announce that they are prepar: % 
immediate publication the following Preparing 


SPLENDID WORKS OF ART, 


PAINTED BY EDWIN LANDSEER, ESQ., R:A,, 


AND IN COURSE OF ENGRAVING BY THE MOST EMINENT BRITISH ENGRAVERS. 


THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL CHILDREN. 


Painted ., R.A., for His Royal Highness Prince ALsent, at Windsor Castle, and completed daring the month of 
nanan a Gem ts é: will be engraved in a Style corresponding with its great beauty, by Samven Cousins, Esq., A.R.A, November, iia 
Price to Subscribers, only . . . . Prints, #2 2s. . . . Proofs, £4 4s. ty Before Letters, £6 6s. 
A few Artists’ Proofs will Le printed, price £8 8s., for which immediate application will be necessary. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS MARY OF CAMBRIDG 
WITH HER FAVOURITE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, ’ 
Engraving to range with Mr. Covsins’s beautiful plate of ‘The Sutherland Family.’ 
Prints, £2 2s. . . . Proofs, £4 4s. . . . Before Letters, #6 6s. 


HORSES DRINKING IN A COURT-YARD. 


; by J. H. Warr, Esq., the size of his ‘Highland Drovers,’ from the original Picture in the possession 
Engraving in the most exquisite manner by A — u arsball, Eoq., of Leeds. . a 


Prints, £3 38. . .. Proofs, £6 6s. . . . India Proofs, £10 10s. . . . Before Letters, £12 12s. 


THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S DOGS. 
Engraving by Taomas Lanpsexrr, Esq., from the original Picture painted for his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, K.G. 
Prints, £2 2s... . Proofs, #4 48. . . . Before Letters, £6 6s. 





























A LASSIE HERDING SHEEP. 
Engraving by Joun Burnet, Esq., as companion to the ‘ Widowed Duck,’ from the original Picture, in the possession of W. Wells, Esq. 
Prints, #1 1s. . . . Proofs, #2 28. . . . Before Letters, £3 3s. 


THE HAWK AND THE EALCON. 


Engraving in Mezzotinto by C. G. Lewis, as supporters to the plate of the ‘ Hawking Party,’ from the original Pictures in the possession of W. Wells, Ex. 
Prints, 21 1s. . . . Proofs, #2 2s. . . . Before Letters, £3 3s., each plate. 








MISS ELIZA PEEL, BATHING HER FAVORITE SPANIEL. 
To be produced in Mezzotinto by SamurEL Covstns, Esq., from the beautiful Picture painted for the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 
Prints, £2 2s. . . » Proofs, 24 48... . Before Letters, £6 68. 


4 A 4 A Al - r 
THE NAUGHTY BOY. 
Engraving in the finest line manner, by W. Finpen, from the original in the possession of J. Sheephanks, Esq., as the companion to ‘Little Red Riding Hoot’ 
Prints, 7s. 6d. . . . Proofs, 158. . . . India Proofs, #1. 1s. . . . Before Letters, €1 lis. 6d. . . . Artists’ Proofs, £2 2s. 





“RECENTLY PUBLISHED. , 
HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING FOR THE SOUTH. 


Engraved in the line manner, by J. H. Warr, Esq., from the splendid Picture painted for J. Sheepshanks, Esq. 
Prints, £3 3s. . . . Proofs, #6 6s. . . . India Proofs, #10 10s... . Before Letters, #12 12s. 


"WY . oe ae + on a ee 
THE HIGHLAND WHISKEY-STILL. 
Engraved in the finest line manner, by Ronert Graves, Esq., A.R.A., from the Picture painted for his Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Prints, £2 2s... . Proofs, #4 48. . . . India Proofs, before Letters, 26 6s. 


LADY EVELYN GOWER AND 'THE MARQUIS OF STAFFORD. 
Engraved in the most exquisite manner, by SamuRL Cousins, Esq., A.R.A., from the interesting Picture painted for the Duke of Sutherland, K.6. 
Prints, £2 2s... . Proofs, #4 4s... . Before Letters, £6 6s. 


THE LOVELY CHILDREN OF THE MARQUIS OF ABERCORY. 


Engraved in the finest style of art, by SAMUEL Cousins, A.R.A. 
Prints, #1 11s. Gd. . . . Proofs, €3 38... . Before Letters, £7 78. 


THE HAWKING PARTY IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


Engraved in Mezzotinto, by Cuartes G. Lewis, from the original Gallery Picture, painted for Samuel Cartwright, Esq 
Prints, @2 2s... . Proofs, £4 48. . . . Before Letters, 26 6s. 


CHILDREN FEEDING RABBITS. 
Engraved in Mezzotinto, by Tuomas Lanps bE R, Esq., from the very attractive Picture painted for the Hon. Mrs. Batburst. 
Prints, €2 2s... . Proofs, £4 4s. + Before Letters, £6 6s. 





«TREE 4 WIDOW. aa RAT CATCHING. 


ee are me on y ~ a in vias possession of W. Gosling, Esq. k Engraved by Tuomas LANDSEES, 
| ii eas ore Letters, £3 3s. \ Prints, 108. 6d. . . First Proofs, 218. 
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